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ROSALIND’S VOW. 
—p—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SIR KENNETH AGAIN. 


Rosatisp made no reply to this ominous 
Speech of Mr. Vansittart’s. She was, as we 
know, no weak girl to be alarmed at a phan- 
tom ; and, moreover, she possessed enough 
self. confidence to feel there was, as yet, no 
necessity for alarm. All the same, it was 
extremely disagreeable to find herself by the 
side of a man who spoke in such a strain, 
= cover the awkwardness of her silence she 

id,— 

‘‘ Will you tell me what the time is, pleace? 
My watch has stopped.” 

He seemed a little surprised at her per- 
fectly quiet, matter-of-fact tone, and drew 
forth his watch—a, heavy gold-repeater. 

“It is five minutes to eight,” he said, 
returning the watch to his pocket. As he did 
808 locket, very curiously carved and shaped, 
which had been attached to his bunch of seals 


(A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY! was HE DEAD ?} 


slipped from the ring, and fell on the floor of 
the phaeton, jast at Rosalind's feet. 

She stooped to ye it up—for he had been 
quite oblivious of his loss—and was on the 
point of giving it back to him, when she 
chanced to look at ita little more closely. As 
she did so, she atarted violently, and looked 
up swiftly into his face. 

“Mr. Vansittart, what is this?" she 
exclaimed, holding it out to him. 

‘* A love token!" he answered, with a laugh. 
‘* Tt was originally some West Indian charm, 
I believe, a thing over which Obi rites 
have beea gaid, and human blood has been 
spilt. A curious trinket, is it not? I don’t 
suppose you have ever seen one like it 
before |!” 

“But that is the point—I have!” she 
returned, excitedly. ‘‘Indeed, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, I have had this very one in 
my hands many years ago.” 

‘* Impossible! ”’ 

**T can easily prove it,” she said, and as 
she spoke she touched a spring. It flew open, 
and the miniature of a woman’s face gazed 
back at her from the inside—a beautiful, dark, 








SSS 


passionate face, with Southern eyes, and fall, 
red lips.At the sight of it Rosalind gave 
vent to a little excited ory. 

“ Maraquita—oh, Maraquita! It is indeed 
you—your ‘own sweet self!’’ She kissed it 
again and again, Vansittart watching her 
in a species of sullenamaze, Then she turned 
on him imperiously. 

‘Tell me how this got into your possession, 
sir?" 

‘** Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort,” he 
answered, angrily. ‘Give it me, Mrs, Haw- 
trey. It is my property, remember!” 

She hesitated a moment, but finally yielded 
it to him, and he put it away in his pocket 
again. Then she reiterated her question. 

This time he answered it. 

‘‘ The locket was given me some years ago 
as a charm, but the circumstances surround- 
ing the gift are such as I don’t feel ‘justified 
in repeating to a third person. I am sure 
you will see the impossibility of questioning 
me farther.” 

At any rate, she saw the bad taste of it; 
bat the mystery still seemed to ber a great 
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one, and, pnzzile as she might, she could find 
no solution to 16. 

Mr. Vansittart soon recovered from the fit 
of suilenness into which this incident had 
thrown him, and showed a disposition to 
resume the conversation that it had inter- 
rupted, 

“ Why is it that you try so hard to avoid 
me?’ he queried, fixing his blue eyes on her 
as be spoke. 

‘Try to avoid you!” she repeated, in some 
slight confasion, “ I——” 

‘* You need not deny it for the sake of polite- 
ness,’ he interrupted, with a sneer. ‘‘ The 
evidence of my own senses is sufficient.” 

‘In that case there is no necessity for meq 
to reply to your charge at all,” she saidy) 
quistly. 

‘Is it coquetry ?”’ went on Mr. Vansibtart 
still keeping his gaze intently fixed on her 
averted face, “or is it that you.xeally and 
traly wish to have nothingeto do:with me > 
You are quite aware of theiinterested tdkeuie 
you!” 

‘“T am quite aware-that:you ere: taking ad- 
vantage of the cireumatances that have: 
me to accept youreompany in order-tori 
flashing eyes. meget 
sitcart. I will walk the-rest: 
rather than listen to.yewh” 

He laughed softlyé » 

“I admire yourwspirit, buttE hiven'tt the 
least intention of “complying re-% 
quest. Do you knomm wonderfully 
lovely when yon aresangey:? * Tlidtedrediour 
flashes into your-eheeka) your: eyes biases. like 
diamonds. You/ a goddeddiveé old, 
dooming her ‘wotamies.¢o eternal: banishment 


<hesiamaboue 


from her pregeneed I, who-am the hambleat:} 


of Jour a eee my fate... I 
fizht againet< } am co 
well, I ‘shalkiiave-had the sotiatelgiansal 
striving? 
well worth &ighsing-for 1” 
‘‘ How did you: kaow my name?’ sherex- « 
claimed; & A 
Avain he tk 


“Ah! thatie my-seoret: I mayotellfyou} 
; t- Rosalind sai 


sometime. T 

it suggests a dark; fieryebeautyy= 
charming in her angry ne cal 
easily imagine how more thanveharming shex 
would bein her softer ones. I never hadnt 
fansy for meek women ; they are tastelesapaimelt 
sipid. Give me a girl in whose veingméhe 
warm Southern blood flows, in whosseyes*the 
warm Southern passion glows, whowilk 
vebemenat alike in love or in hate. Sachem, 
woman as yourself, Rosalind !" 

He was fast losing control over himself, and 
from his swift words, and the slight ixcohe. 
reacy with which he now spoke, Rosalind 

ed the truth, 
3he meusared the distance from her seat to 
e ground, and then resolved to spring down, 
and risk the consequences rather then remain 
a tainute longer. But just at that moment 
Mr. Vansittart changed the reins into his 
right haod, and threw his left arm round her 
Wass, ; 

* Rosalind!” he said, and his breath fell 
hotly on her cheeks, -“ the first moment I saw 
you my heart went out to you. In my creed 
never loved who loved not at first sight!’ 
I think of you by day—I dream of you by 
night—ia a word, I adore you!” 

Rosalind straggled violently to free herself, 
but he beld her tight, and her efforts.were all 
in Vein. 

Involuntarily she screamed out for help, 
though & moment's thought would have toid 
her how unlikely it was on that lonely road 
that anyoue would come to her agsisianco. 

Opposiiion only irritated Mr. Vansittart ; 
and even if his passions had been less exciied 
he would still have endeavoured to. carry his 
point, aud kisa the beantiful lips that only 
ons mun had-ever pressed, and that..man_her 
husband. 

Sirangely enough, Rosalind's thoughts at 
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Rofialind, Rosalind, you-arem prize | 


only here, if she could only invoke the assist- 
ance of his strong arm! The miscreant at 
her side would then have ample grounds for 
regretting his abominable conduct. . 

‘** You beautifai fary 1 Why.don’t you: sub- 
mit to the inevitable?” exclaimed Mr. Van- 
sittart, forgetting all considerations of pru- 
dence, and slipping the reins over his wrist, 
so as to have both hands free, 

Bat hardly had the words passed his lips 
when there came the rapid trotting of horse's 
hoofa»behing,.and redoubled her 
cries for assistamcewith the ae that the 
horseman rode: «straight.up ‘mare's 
head and caught the:reins, calling-out: at the 
game time on Vansittattohalta: 

, The latter, en pete on 
tion, answered-withen a 
his hold on Rosalind: snatched»up ghe:whip;,| 
and struck the gentleman fully-aoresa-the:face.| 
with it, then whippedyup thermarzewho«re- 
sponded to his command by startingpoff at a 


Striking one of these shesbent over the in- 
jared man, and looked eagerly in his face, and 
then she saw that it was her husband ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ROSALIND LISTENS. 


Buz Sir Kenneth was not dead, though » 
violent kick from the mare had produced a 
wound on his left temple, ‘own him 
into a state of insensibility, from which it 
seemed difficult to arouse him. 

Rosalind had hardly recovered from the 
surprise:of seeing him there before Taylor and 
the came up,-and were loud in their 

ns-of .. ise at. accident, of 
, Whiok Rosalind did not, of course, 
| more than a hasty eketch. 
+ “The gentiemanseems very seriously hurt,"’ 
| observed the groom, his head with 
perplexity...‘ Seams to.me the 


best thing we 
arr gai? Sepnsaliimboesiind 
‘Po Wein’ -Ootéage.”! salind, 


give them 





stranger owas not to 
) shaken off, and: still retained his*hold<on the | 
bridle of the mare, seeingwhich::-Van 
k whip fiercely across- 


be }:shouldiatorn pesinenel see.if theamean- was} man, an injanctio 


~teally dead or not; but secend thoughts,..if 
they are not alwaye the wisest, areelmost 


cided to drive on to leave his 
groom and Taylor—who could not be more 
than a mile behind—to render what assistance 
was necessary. 

Rosalind heard him drive away, and then 
knew that she was left‘alone to minieterto the 
injured man. 

The darkness and loneliness of the spot 
were sufficient to have excuced a feeling of 
nervousness, but no such feeling found a place 
in the girl’s breast ; indeed, she was only con- 
scious of a desire to help the: man whose life 
had been risked in her behalf. 

As she approached he neither moved nor 
gave any symptoms of animation, and when 
she knelt Gown and raised the heavy head it 
fell back lifelesaly on her arm, while a warm 
trickling of something wet on her bare hand 
made her aware that he was bleeding from a 
wound, probably on the temple, since it fell 
from that side. 

Then a sudden terror assailed her, Was he 
dead, and was that why he lay so still? 

Oh, for alantern, even a match, to show 
her whether there was etill hope! Sapportivg 
his head on her left arm she searched in his 
waistcoat pockets in the hope of finding some 
fusée box, and luckily her search was success- 
ful; for, in addition toa silver cigarette case; 
she drew forth a little match box of the exme: 





this moment fiew to Sir Kenneth. If he were 


metal, which contained vestas. 


variably the most selfieh,-and he Pe , 
the: Castle, -and 


: * Andwhycmotpmunr?”? asked«dohason, in 
some, » “ Thé Cottage iai tladenearest 
hd ein a 


andthe gentleman's 
pyar Indeed, I doubt. 


WwW: ewes, ne . 
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a which n at 
once obeyedyand he and. Rosalind returned to 
the cottage togetherax. 

By this time thesBaronet had been got to 
bed; but even yet full consciousness had not 
returned to him, and Dr. Metcalfe shook 
his head very seriously as he saw him, and 
muttered something about “‘ concussion of the 
brain.” 

‘‘He is not dangerously hurt}, Surely he 
will recover?” cried Rosalind, who was by at 
the time; and the physician looked at her in 
surprise, for her tone was full of wild pain, 
and her two hands were clasped together as if 
in pitiful entreaty.. 

“I hope he will, my dear lady!" he re- 
turned, gravely; ‘* bat I do not conceal from 
you that his condition is likely to cause a good 
deal of anxiety. In all probabilityit will be 
some days before he is quite sensible.” 

This propheey proved correct, for though 
concussion of the brain did not ensues, brain- 
fever set in, and r Sir Kenneth lay, talking 
incoherently in his delirigm of home,.of Edith 
Charlton, of his mother; but never once men- 
tioning the woman to whom, a few short weeks 
ago, he had plighted hia troth. 4 

Daring this time it was not-Mrs, Selwin, 
but Rosalind who nursed him— Rosalind, who 
sat up with him day after day, night after 
night, who was.ever ready to hold the draught 
to hia fevered: lips, or bathe his hot brow; 
Rosalind,” whose «mi tears fell on his 
pillow as she tened it. 





She would not confess, even to herself, that 
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they were. tears of remorse. Even yet her 
heart was hardened, and she vehemently tried 
to believe that what she had done had. been 
right and jast, and that Heaven had selected 
her a8 the instrament of its own vengeance. 
But the humanity in, ber would not let her 
view with indifference Sir Kenneth’s. miser- 
able condition. 

It seemed so pitifnl that he, who had, been 
fo strong, so full of health; and energy, and 
vigour, should now be laid low with illness, 
and so weak aa to be hardly able.to raise hand 
or foot without assistance ! 

The doctor wondered at her ceaseless care 
snd SND even remonstrated with her 
for it. 

‘* My. deax. lady,” he said, *‘ you will make. 
yourself ill if. you: don’t take.xrest! Let Mra, 
Selwin share your labours; or, at least, let 
her nurse the. invalid in the daytime, if. you 
insist. on keeping the vigil at night ?”’ 

Bat. to this; Rosalind would.not listen.. She 
knew that. direotly Sir Kenneth recovered con- 
sciousness .e@he. would no longer. be able, to 


know that his wife. had been.so near. him 
during his delirium, 

She had been. forced to implore. both. Mrs. 
Selwin and the doctor not to betray her ; and, 
though: “yn their promise freely enongh, 
she saw $.. Mrs. Selwin, atleast, parily- 
sus who she wag, although she was too» 
kind to give voice to. her suspicions. 

Fortunately,.. her, physique. was. strong 
enough to bear the strain. that,.would. have 
proved too much for a more deli woman ;. 
and, besides this, she was.one of those women 
—thank Heaven there, are-a good many of 
them !—-who-are born nurses. 

It required no training to teach her the, 
duties of a sick-room. They came. as natural to 
her as. breathing, although this was,the first) 
time they had: been called into requisition. 

Strangely enough, Sir Kenneth, even in his - 
delirinm,:#eemed : conseious--of her influence, 
and proved +himgelf: docile as a child to her 
com: ; 

His. eyes: followed: her with a strange wist-. 
fulness a& she. moved..gently about the room, 
and it almost.eeemed as if he were searching 


in the chambers: of: his bewildered brain, for |. B 


some remembranee of the past. that would; 
connect her with the present. 

It was-amiserable time for all the inmates 
of the Cottage... The wings of: the dark-angel. 
were hovering. terribly near, and who, could 
say what would be the end..of this: conflict of 
the powers:of life and death? 

It was:in ‘Sir Kennesh’s favour that: he.had 
& splendid .constitusion,.and, this. saved him, ; 
By degrees the fever abated, and the deliriam 
vanished, leaving him weakand helpless; it is. 
true, but:still on the fair. way to recovery: 

Directly she saw her patient had regained 
distines eonscionsness. of what was. passing 
around him, Rosalind withdrew from the 
sick-room;'and: Janet, Selwin took her : 

The young .wife was astonished to find: how 

reluctant» she:was to yield to another the 

Privilege .of attending to her husband, and 

only strictest mecessity would have induced 

her to doit. As it was,:she extracted from 

the doctor: and: the ;Selwins a promise that: 
her name should not-be mentioned, and ire- 

solved to stay at the Cottage until: sir 

Kenneth had: become .convalescent enough to 

leave his room: After that,to remain: would. 
be dangerous, inasmuch as he could not fail to 
discover her identity.: 

_ And so the days passed by, each-one bring- 
ing fresh: strength to the invalid. Once or 
twice he madeinquiries ing his former | 
nurse; but they met. with evasive replies;and 

he finally. came tothe conclasion that-the tall, 
pa yp “an one ae epee could 

& phantom ef, inati i i 

a ali bad ees ms imagination whieh his 

Rosalind’s room: adjoined. the one. inte} 
nich Sir Kenneth had been moved-~indeed , | 
the two aparsments communicated iby meaney 


Of a door, which;-aa.% rule; was-kept locked,-| : 


generally. remained. open, s0 that Rosalind 
might be able to pass in and out at will. Even 
after she had ceased her ministrations on 
her husband, she liked to sit at the curtain- 
shrouded doorway out of hie sight, but still in 
& position to hear every word that he said. 

One afternoon, feeling rather tired and done 
up, she fell asleep in -her arm-chair, and when 
she awoke, was rather startled at the sound of 
& strange voice in the sick-room, where Sir 
Kenneth was.sitting propped up in bed with a 
multitade of pillows,,. The voice was a man’s, 
and. in effect..belonged to Mr. Rogers, Sir 
Kenneth’s solicitor, who,.on hearing of his 
client’s accident through a) few hasty. lines 
that the Baronet. himself had, penned, had 

;come down. to Weir Cottage to see how the 
invalid was asing. 

The first words. Rosalind heard were spoken 
by. the solicitor. 

“I did not even. know -that, you. con- 
templated a visit.to. this part of the world, 
so I was proportionately. surprised by the 
contents of your letter. I thought you in- 

. tended going to. America!” 

‘S80 I did,” answered the Baronet, slowly; 
“but before leaving England I wished to see 
@ man-who lives: near here—one Pierce Van- 
sittart,,of whom you may have heard,”’ 

“I have heard of him,.but,I was not, aware, 
he was a friend of yours,” 

‘‘ Neither is he—now..Oace we were rather 
intimate, but he is not the sort of man I 

» should care to call ‘ friend.’’’ 

“ That I can readily imagine,” returned Mr. 
| Rogers, dryly. ‘ If report, speaks correctly, 
he is rather to be avoided than sought by 
people who have.any, self: respect. Did you see 
him eventually,? ’’ 

‘I did not... I was on my. way to his house 
when my accident—of which I only retain the 
faintest remembranee-—happened.”’ 

From this it will be seen that Sir Kenneth 
did not even know who his assailant had been, 
and was-also.in ignorance.of the identity of 
the woman whose.cries for help had brought 
him to. her assistance. 

‘‘T shall, however, endeavour to obtain an 
interview with. Mr.. Vansittart. directly I am 
} well enough: to: leave the house,’’ added the 
aronet. Then, after.a moment's pause, he 
went on, “I suppose, you have heard nothing 
from—from Lady. Hawtrey:?.”’ 

“ Nothing,’ was the reply. ‘‘ I showed yon 
+ the letter we had: from her saying she would 


‘} not accept any pecuniary assistance from.you. 


To tell —~ truth, my impresezion is that 
we shall not hear from her again. There was 
a certain finality about her letter that seemed 
to say she was firm..in her resolve to support 
herself by: her own exertions.’’ 

The Baronet groaned before he answered. 

‘* Yes; Lamafraid yonare right. She is 
not-the sort.of:-woman to go back from her 
word, and yet I would do a good deal to force 
her to take an income that.would place her 


above.the necessity. of working |" 
There was a pause of a few moments. The 
unseen. listener’s heart beat. violently as she 


sat still. in her chair, behind the drawn cur- 


tains. 
Presently. :Mr.; Rogera,.spoke again, but 
hesitatin gly; like one mot. quite sure of his 


ro 
‘* Sir Kenneth, I hope: you won't think I am 
fehings liberty, or trying to throat my advice 

own your throat, as the saying goes, bus it 
really doss.seem;to me a# very sad thing that 
you and, your:wife should be separated like 
this, within a few months of. your marriage, 
and with no prospect. of reconciliation. Is 
there no ore which you could be brought 


together: ‘ 

** None!’ cried. the: Baronet, with fierce 
energy. . ‘‘ We are: parted:es completely as 
though:death had severed ua, and by, no possi- 
bility: could:..we. live together as man. and 
wife. You don’t know the circumstances, 
Rogersyor you would; not suggest .such a 
thingy) ”’ f 
‘‘No, Sir Kenneth, I don’t know the :cir- 





but which, since the Baronet's accident, had 


cumstances, but I know that you are both 





young, and that it is a very dreadful thing 
that there should be no chance of an heir to 
your old family name.and estates. Of conrss 
I have no right to obtrude my opinion on you 
unasked, but I have known you from a boy, 
and the interest I take in you is not merely 


professional,” 
‘* My dear old friend, I know it!’ exclaimed 
Sir Kenneth, warmly. ‘“ If I thoughs it conic 


do any good, I would tell you the story of m7 
marriage, and then you would see the futility 
of your suggestions, but it is such & miserable, 
humiliating page of my life that I would fain 
blot it out for ever. To recall is means agony 
to me even now, although my love is dead be- 
yond all chance of resurrection.” 

Why did Rosalind suddenly feel as if cold 
steel had been plunged in her heart? Surely 
the assertion could not surprise her ! 

** Bat you loved her once?’ said Mr. Rogers, 
@ little curiously. 

** Yes, I loved her as few women are loveé ; 
but now my one desire is never to set eyes on 
her again. She killed my affection as cruelly 
and deliberately as I should crash an adder 
that suddenly started up at my feet, and, a3 
you know, nothing is more impossible to revive 
than a dead love. But for all shat, I wish to 
make such provision for her as my wile ia 


, entitled to, and I also.wish. to prove to. he: 


how terribly she has wronged me—that, how- 
ever, I could do without seeing her. No, my 
friend, it is useless to speak of reconciliatiow. 
Happiness and I have parted company for 
ever, and the woman who has wrecked my 
life is the woman who bears my name!” 





CHAPTER XIX, 
DREARY DAYS, 


Ur to this time, Rosalind had not moved 
from her position in the arm-chair, and it hac 
not struck her that, there was anything dis- 
hononrable in. listening to a conversation not 
intended for her ears. . As Sir Kenneth spoke 
the last words she started np with white faco 
and quiveringlips, and, throwing a shawi over 
her shoulders, ran switly downstairs, and out 
of the house, weighed down by a burden that, 
within the last quarter-of-an-hour, had grown 
additionally hard to bear. 

For some, hours she wandered along the 
lonely seashore, unconsciour of the dreary 
greyness of the afternoon, or the compluining 
moan of the incoming waves—unconécivas of 
everything save the bitter words Sir Keonsth 
had spoken, Hislove was turned to hate.-H 
regarded her aa the author of all his misery, 
and her very name had become a horror to 
him! ¢ 

There was nothing surprising in all this— 
nothing but what Rosalind might naturally 
have expected, and yet to hear, him say it 
had been very terribleto her. The words bad 
stabbed her like a poisoned dagger, and sho 
conid not recall them without a thrill of un. 
utterable agony. 

But they were the means of revealing to her 
a secret which came upon her with a sudden 
overwhelming consciousness. She loved Sir 
Kenneth—loved him: as only sucha soul as 
hers can love, with a depth of devotion which 
was as passionate as. it was unfathouabie. 

How the love. had..grown—how long it had 
lain in her heart—she could not tel! ; but thero 
it was, aud—ah! irony of fate }—it had.only 
woke to vivid, throbbing life at the momeni 
when she learnt his was irrevocably gone! 

Not until the grey autumnal evening had 
fallen did she retnrn to the Cottage, and the. 
it was with the fixed determination to leave 
it the very next day. for ever. It seemed to 
her impossible, now, that sheand Sir Kenneth 
could remainunder the same roof any longer ; 
and, if, she could prevent it, he should never 
know that. they had, been so near each other 
during the anxious weeks of his illness, 

Her, arrangements were soon made. 8S» 
had very. little packing todo, and the mo: 
difficult part of her task was that of acquais'- 
ing Mrs, Selwin and her daughter with he 
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intended departure, and exacting from them 
& reiterated promise that her name should 
not be mentioned to Sir Kenneth. This pro- 
mise they both gave, and it was with tears of 
e ffectionate regret that they wished her good- 
bye, for they had become exceedingly attached 
to her during her short stay at the Cottage. 

Rosalind had decided on going to London, 
for her experience at M——, when she went to 
the registry office, had convinced her of the 
difficulty a small country town would offer to 
a governess-attempting to obtain a situation, 
without the most unexceptional references. 
After all, there is no place like London for 
keeping oneself hidden from friends and 
esemies alike! 

Thither she accordingly went early on the 
fsllowing morning; and Sir Kenneth, as he 
heard the door open and shut on her departure, 
had no idea that it closed on the woman 
whose finger his wedding-ring still encircled ! 

Rosalind knew something of London— 
enough to make her avoid those parts of it 
where apartments were likely to be expensive, 
for her money had dwindled down to a very 
low ebb, and her only hope of adding to it 
was by work. She took one room somewhere 
in the Evston-road, and then, resolutely trying 
to forget the hopelessness and misery of her 
position, she devoted all her energies to the 
task of finding employment. 

Oh! the weariness, the humiliation, the 
sickness of “ hope deferred” of the following 
weeks! The weather was miserable—grey 
November days, when the fog-demon enveloped 
everything in a thick veil of mirk, and the 
pavements were encrasted with a species of 
black grease, as uncomfortable to walk on, as 
it was disagreeable to look upon. The con- 
trast between the clean, bright atmosphere, 
the fresh, salt-flavoured breezes of Devonshire, 
with its windy downs and grand sea, and 
smoke-begrimed London, would have heen 
great under the most favourable circumstances, 
but, in these dull November days, Rosalind 
actually sickened for a breath of pure air, 
and «@ sight of the wind-rufiled sea. 

Day after day she plodded wearily to the 
** Agency” where she had put down her name, 
and every morning she paid her penny for 
permission to read the advertisements in the 
newspapers. But no one seemed to want a 
governess. , housemaids, nurses, were 
all greatly in request, governesses alone were 
at a discount. 

And during all this time her money was 
steadily eye though she spent as little 
a3 she possibly could, and her “daily bread ” 
was in such proportions, as only just served to 
keep body and soul together. 

At length she broke into her last shilling, 
and then, one by one, her little ornaments 
were sold, until her wedding-ring was the sole 
article of jewellery she had left. 

It was very dreadfal, very humiliating. to 
the proud girl who had had such implicit 
faith in her own resources, and had never 
dreamt they would not command at least 
enough money to keep her in respectability. 

There was no ore to whom she could apply 
for help, for the peculiar circumstances of her 
life had prevented her making friends, and her 
pride made an appeal to the Charltons as im- 
possible as to Sir Kenneth himself, 

Cngistmas drew near. The shops were all 
deckef out in their gayest variety; carts fail 
ofivygnd holly made spots of brightness in the 
dingy streets, which were thronged with cabs, 
bearing holiday seeking people away to their 
several destinations. ; 

Sometimes, when Rosalind was trudging 
home to her miserable, cold little room, she 
would catch a glimpse through the windows 
of some happy fireside—a young mother bend- 
ing lovingly over her first-born—a crowd of 
happy boys and girls, fresh from school, 
crowding round their parents’ knee—a husband 
and wife sitting opposite each other, talking in 
the raddy firelight—commonplace, every-day 
sort of pictures certainly, but to the weary 
watcher, ful! of the pathos of a lost happiness, 





saggestive of what ‘‘ might have been,” but 
never could be | . 

Little wonder that she grew pale and thin, 
while the great dark eyes gleamed like twin 
stars, too large for the face in which they were 
set. 

Even her energy, indomitable as she had 
fancied it, droo under the constant strain, 
and sometimes she caught herself wonderin 
whether she was indeed the same girl who hi 
gone down to Crowthorne Manor less than 
six months ago, in all the pride of her youth, 
and health, and beauty, determined to conquer, 
whatever difficulties might lie in her path. by 
sheer force of will ! 

One morning—it was the twenty-first of 
December —she turned out the contents of her 
shabby little purse, and found they amounted 
toexactly fourshillings and sixpence halfpenny. 
Four shillings and sixpence haifpenny between 
her and starvation! For now all her orna- 
ments were gone, and there was nothing left 
to sell or raise money upon. 

How she envied Maraquita lying in her 
nameless grave by the side of the pool! She, 
at least, was at peace, even if the peace had 
been bought at the cost of a crime. 

Many a time she had looked longingly at the 
river as it swept on its way to the distant sea. 
In its broad bosom so many sorrows were 
drowned, so many aching hearts found rest, 
and there was nothing in her life to look for- 
ward to—no hopethat the fatare would ever 
redeem the past ! 

Bat Rosalind was not a coward, and though 
death seemed sweet to her, she was the last 
woman in the world to seek it. 

It must not be thought that in this straggle 
with poverty she had made no efforts beyond 
seeking for a position as @ governess. 

She had offered herself as a nurse, a par- 
lour-maid, a seamstress, but all the offers had 
met with the same result. 

As a matter of fact, her appearance was 
against her. She was too beautifal and well- 
bred to filla menial position, and the fact that 
she was a lady was one impossible to be 
hidden. 

People don’t care to see a lovely and deli- 
cately-nurtured girl doing housework, or clean. 
ing knives. There is something incongruous in 
it, and something suspicious as well. 

On this particular morning Rosalind first 
of all went to the “‘ Agency” where the usual 
answer awaited her, and then looked at the 
daily papers. 

There was one advertisement that seemed 
hopefal—a lady advertising for a young woman 
“of wee ome who would not object 
to make he! generally usefal.” 

From the ing of the advertisement 
Rosalind fancied that the “principles” were 
a secondary consideration to the usefulness ; 
but, anyhow, she determined to make a per- 
sonal application, and some indefinableinstinot 
told her it would be successfal. 

nfortunately, the address given was a 
village in Essex, and to take a return ticket 
there and back would absorb her small re- 
maining portion of money. Nevertheless, she 
determined to risk it, and accordingly went 
straight off to Liverpool-street, and an hour 
later found herself walking along the muddy 
road towards ‘‘ The Towers,” for such was the 
superb name of the residence of the lady who 
wished to combine Christianity and usefalness 
so impartially. 

The Towers proved to be a pretentious and 
painfally new red brick house, standing a little 
way back from the road, and approached by a 
carriage sweep, backed by pigmy shrubs, all of 
which seemed either dead or dying. 

There was not a tree on the place that had 
been planted more than twelve months, and 
the consequence was & general bareness, out of 
which the orude, red brick house rose with a 
startling effect of cold in winter, and warmth 
in summer. 

Mrs. Barnes-Smith, the mistress of this im- 
posing establishment, was a tall, thin, wasp- 
waisted woman, with sharp eyes, and a voice 
to matoh, 





Rosalind’s first impression of her wasnt an 
agreeable one. 

‘“T have five children, and it would be your 
duty to instruct them from ten to twelve in 
the morning, and from two to five in the after. 
noon,” she observed, after a few preliminary 
questions. 

“‘I suppose you speak French?" 

‘“* Yes,” 

‘‘And German ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

** And you play and sing well?"’ 

‘* Moderately well,’’ replied Rosalind ; where- 
upon Mrs. Barnes-Smith requested her to 
“give her a song,” explaining at the same 
time that the grand piano was a new one, and 
had cost a hundred guineas. She said this in 
@ tone of voice that intimated Rosalind must 
consider herself a favoured peraon to be allowed 
to play on such a superior instrament. 

“Fairly satisfactory! fairly!’ she said, 
with a wave of her hand, as the girl returned 
to her seat. ‘Of course I have heard better 
playing, but one cannot expect everything in 
this vale of tears!” 

She shook her head solemnly, and remained 
silent for a moment. 

‘In the morning, before you begin the chil- 
dren’s lessons, I should require you to dust 
the drawing-room; and you would also bs 
expected to see to their dinner in the middle 
of the day. Inthe evening you would assist 
me to dress when I was going out, and after 
that you would do the plain sewing, and bath 
the children before putting them to bed. Do 
you think you could doall this satisfactorily?” 

‘I would try,” responded poor Rosalind, 
and it was significant of the low ebb of her 
ng that she should make so meek a 
reply. 
She was olear-sighted enough to see that 
Mra. Barnes-Smith would get as much as pos- 
sible out of her dependants; that she was, in 
other words, a ect slave-driver; but, even 
with this knowledge, Rosalind determined to 


, take the sitaation if she could get it. 


‘*Now about salary,”’ observed the lady, 
briskly. ‘As you see, I keep a large estab- 
lishment, and have a great many expenses, 
besides many calls on my charity, 80 that I 
really can't afford what would be called a high 
salary, I gave my last ‘help’ ten pounds a 
year.” 

Ten pounds! The blood flew to Rosalind's 
face. She had had fifty guineas a-year at 
Crowthorne, and very little to do for it. 

‘** Ten pounds is not much!” she faltered. 

“ Bat you must think of the advantages that 
accompany it,” was the reply. “ You will 
have a home such as you have = never 
lived in before; and you will surrounded 
by persons of refinement and cultivation. 
Indeed, I don’t see what more you can possibly 
expect |” 

Mrs. Barnes. Smith had noted at @ glance the 
extreme simplicity of Rosalind’s attire, and 
had put her own interpretation u it. 
Beggars, she knew, could not affoi 
choosers, and this reflection had en 
her to offer terms so pitifal that it was almost 
incompatible with self-respect to accept them. 

Nevertheless, Rosalind finally agreed to 
them, and then presented certain written testi- 
monials from the school in which she had 
taught before her marriage. 

* Your name is Grant then—Miss Grant,” 
said Mrs. Barnes-Smith, glancing UP from the 
papers, and Rosalind simply bowed acqul- 
escence, for she had so far departed from her 
original plan as toresume her maiden name. 

“* Well,” added the lady, who, in the face of 
having made her own terms, was not inclined 
to be hypocritical regarding credentials, 
‘‘ then we'll consider it settled that you come 
for a month ontrial. This is Taesday. Can 
you come next Thursday?” 

Rosalind immediately acquiesced, and rose to 
take leave. Before she could reach the door it 
was opened from the outside, and two gentle- 
mencame in. The one was a stranger to the 
girl, but the other she at once recognised. 

It was Captain Marchant, 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
REJECTED | 


‘* How do youdo, Miss Grant—I beg your 
pardon— Lady Hawtrey?” said the officer,after 
a moment's surprised pause. “ It issome.time 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you last.’’ 

Rosalind’s face grew first crimson and’ then 
deadly pale. Mechanically, she murmured 
some confused answer to his greeting, in- 
wardly breathing a prayer that the hostess 
hed not heard what he said. But that this 
was not the case was proved a moment after 
by Mrs. Barnes-Smith’s rasping voice,— 

“Bo youare a friend of this lady's, Captain 
Marchant!” 

“TI had the honour of her acquaintanc some 
time ago,” returned the officer, with a bow, 
flashing at the same instant a rapid glance 
from one woman to the other,and conscious 
of an approaching storm. 

By this time Mrs. Barnes-Smith had left 
her seat, and advanced to the group at the 
door, her head held well aloft, her eyes full of 
curiority and suspicion. 

“ Did Inot hear you say something about 
‘ marriage ?' Were you referring to this lady’s 
marriage?” 

Marchant looked at Rosalind for instruc- 
— but a were — on ir haa her 

were ether in an 
agony of nalt.chateeenge he 

The officer would have said ‘‘ no!” just as 
willingly as ‘“‘ yes!’ to his hostess’ question 
a cesta tear i ae es 
wil it; but not knowing how the A 
he deemed it best to be on the safe side ont 
tell the truth, since Lady Hawtrey had given 
no hint that a lie would be desirable, 

“Yes,” he said, to Mrs. Barnes-‘Smith. “I 
was referring to this lady’s marriage. I have 
not seen her since the ceremony took place.” 

The mistress of the house turned angrily on 
Rosalind. - 

“How was it you did not tell me you were 
married ? Why did you attempt to pass your- 
self off on me as a single woman?” she 
demanded, with shrill disgust. ‘And to 
think that I engaged you to come near my 
innocent children, and be in the same house 
with me! What a shameless creature you 
must be to deceive me like this! But, thank 
Heaven, I have learned your true character in 
time! Leave this house, and you may thank 
your luck that I don’t give you in charge for 
trying to obtain money under false pre- 
tences |” 

She had worked herself up into pees of 
Valgar rage that wanted to vent it in ugly 
words. Only the presence of Captain Mar. 
chant restrained her from pouring forth a 
further torrent of vindictive abuse on poor 
Rosalind’s devoted head. The girl made no 
reply, only cast one glance of utter scorn on 
the angry woman, and drawing her veil over 
her face, = out of the house without one 
backward look. 

Perhaps it may be wondered why Mrs. 
Barnes-Smith should have allowed her temper 
to get the better of her in this manner, but 
the explanation is very simple. 

The gentleman who had entered with Mar- 
chant was her second husband, who was con- 
siderably younger than herself, and whom she 

recently married. 

She had seen with what admiration his eyes 
had fastened on Rogalind's face, and then, for 
the first time, she herself had been struck 
with its loveliness, and wondered at her own 
foolishness in engaging a who, by virtue 
ef her pretty face, would be quite certain to 
divert from Mrs. Barnes-Smith the masouline 
admiration that she looked upon as her own 
exclusive right. 

_ Hence, her first thought was to remedy the 
indiscretion into which the prospect of getting 
good services for small pay 50 mam Aah 


trayed her, and this Marchant's disclosure 
enabled her to do. 

As Rosalind went ont, the officer, with a 
hasty word of exotise, followed her, and over- 





took her just as she reached the gate of the 
‘* Towers.” 

‘‘Tamafraid I have been indiscreet in some 
way,” he said, regretfally. ‘I need hardly 
tell you that I am very sorry to have been the 
means of causing you annoyance !"’ 

‘It was not your fault,” she returned, in 
dull, apathetic tones that sounded to the 
listener something like despair. ‘‘ You only 
told the truth!” 

‘*Bat perhaps it would haye been more 
politic to keep silence altogether ?”’ 

She shook her head and walked on, looking 
neither to the right nor left, her lips set in a 
rigid line, her eyes fixed and despairing. 

Although she knew Marchant must have 
heard of her marriage through the Charltona, 
she felt too utterly spiritless even to ask him 
Hem Edith was, and when he had seen her 

ast. 

Her own acquaintance with Captain Mar- 
chant had commenced some time before she 
went to Crowthorne. 

A cousin of hia had been at the school where 
Rosalind taught, and Rosalind had once gone 
home with her for the holidays. This girl 
ee & year Or 80 ago, and was now in 

ia. 

But Falke Marchant’s knowledge of the girl 
was not limited to the short time during 
which they had been personally acquainted. 
He knew more of her family and friends than 
she had ever guessed, and even at this moment 
he was puzzled as to whether he should follow 
her to her destination, and thus fiad out where 
she was pps | herself, or return to the 
** Towers” complete the business that 
had brought him hither. 

Prudence counselled the latter alternative, 
for, truth to tell, this same business was some- 
what important, being nothing more nor less 
than a loan which he was anxious to extract 
from Mr. Barnes-Smith—or rather, his better 
half, for it was she who held the purse. strings. 

His abrupt departure with the despised 
governess was not likely to be in his favour, 
and so, after a rapid review of the situation, 
Captain Marchant decided to return to the 
Towers, and when he had completed his busi- 
ness it was his intention to try and overtake 
Rosalind on her way to the station. 

She saw him depart with the same indiffer- 
ence as she had seen him follow her. Her 
money and resources were both exhausted, 
and & leaden sort of apathy had taken posses- 
sion of her, numbing all her faculties into a 
sort of lethargy. 

She wondered what would be Sir Kenneth’s 
sensations could he see her at this moment— 
broken in spirit, penniless, almost starving ! 

After she had gone a little distance she 
turned off from the highroad leading to the 
station into a lane, that seemed to promise 
more solitade. 

She knew the train by which she had 
arranged to return to London did not start 
for another three quarters of an hour, and [ft 
would be better to spend the interval walking 
rather than in the stuffy little waiting-room, 
with perhaps half-a-dozen other people who 
were also waiting for trains. 

The lane she was now in was lonely, and 
seemed to be little used. She did not meeta 
soul on her way, but at some little distance 
she saw & white house standing back from the 
pathway, and this she unconsciously made 
her goal, determining to turn back when she 
had reached it. 

What she thought of as she went along it 
would be difficult to put in words, for her 
mind was a chaos, from which only the one 
fact of her helplessness and hopelessness stood 
out with any distinctness. 

She felt now that the end had come. She 
knew not what to do, or which way to tarn; 
and the only thing that remained to her was 
her pride, which would not permit her to 
make known her pitiful condition to anyone 
who had the power of helping her. 

Before she reached the house that was to 
be the signal for her return a sudden giddy 
faintness assailed her, and she staggered 





blindly forward, then fell headlong on the 
hard, frosty road—unconscious of her sorrows, 
and in a dead faint, 

Thus she was found some five minutes later 
by a young man who had come from the 
white house, and who was walking leisurely 
along, wrapped in profound meditation. The 
sight of that prone figure made him hasten his 
pace, but it was with an expression of disgust. 

“A drunken woman at this time of the 
morning! What a blot upon Nature !”’ 

One glance at the pale, rigid face told him 
his mistake, and he started violently with a 
muttered exclamation. 

‘“* Rosalind Grant—Lady Hawtrey! What, 
in the name of all that is wonderful, can bring 
her here—and in this condition?" 

He wasted no time in useless wonderings, 
but produced from his pocket a silver flask 
containing brandy. A little of this he con- 
trived to pour between the set, white lips, and 
presently his efforts were rewarded, for Rosa- 
lind breathed a long, deep sigh, and opened 
her dark eyes on the man who had come to 
her aid. 

“Don't you know me?” he said, gently. 
** Itis Claud Stewart. Let me help you to rise."’ 

He did so, but she was so weak and helpless 
that she could not stand without assistance, 
and he supported her with hisarm. She had 
eaten nothing all that day, and she was as 
much exhausted physically as ey 

“ Are you staying near here?” a’ Claud, 
both surprised and bewildered at her manner. 

“No. I am living in London. I came 
from Liverpool.street this morning, and I 
intended going back by the mid-day train.” 

‘But you are far too unwell ¢ think of 
travelling 1!” 

A sudden flood of tears welled up to her 
eyes, and she was too weak to prevent their 
falling. 

Claud looked away so as notto embarrassher. 

‘* Shall I telegraph to your—husband?”" he 
was going to say, but substituted “ friends ”’ 
instead. 

**I have no friends,” she returned, pathe- 
tically. ‘I am living alone,” 

Claud was too delicats to ask her how it 
was sheand her husband were separated so 
soon after their marriage, but he still sup- 
ported her with his arm, and was leading her 
in the direction of the white house. 

‘‘I live there,” he said, pointing to it. 
** Will you come in and rest for awhile? You 
will be better after you have had a glass of 
wine and a biscuit.” 

She accepted the offer gratefally ; then an 
idea struck her, and she said,— 

**T did not know you had left the Cedars.” 

A deep crimson flashed his face, then died 
away, leaving it deadly pale. 

“Yes,” he answered, with some constraint. 
‘I left the Cedars two or three months ago.” 

He did not add more, and Rosalind asked 
no farther questions—indeed, neither spoke 
until they had reached the house, the door of 
which was opened to them by the man who 
had been Claud’s valet at the Cedars. 

The interior of this house presented a very 
great contrast to the inside of the Cedars, 
where costly furniture and gorgeous Eastern 
rugs and fabrics had given the idea of un- 
limited wealth. Here the farniture was ex- 
tremely simple, even homely in its character. 
As a matter of fact, Claud had taken the 
house as if stood, and the furniture at a 
valaation. 

Rosalind was revived by the wine and 
biscuit, and after she had eaten, a faint tinge 
of colour came back to her lips, and she began 
to look more like her old self. 

“TI am better now,” she said, with a smile 
that Claud thought very pitiful. ‘Tell me 
how Edith and the Squire are?” 

The question was not a happy one, and 
seemed to cause the young man both pain and 
embarrassment. 

‘*I don’t know,” he returned. ‘I have 
neither seen nor heard of them since I left the 
Cedars.” 

(To be continued.) 











THE DIFFERENCE. 
—o— 


A marpen who spent the weary hours 

In going from house to house with flowers, 
Stopped at a gorgeous mansion, where 

She spread to view her bouquets rare. 
Wan was her look and dim her eye; 

And as she marked the passers-by, 

Her youthfal bosom seemed to be 

The dwelling: place of misery. 


A lady from out the mansion came, 

A richly-costumed, dame, 

Whore look of vain and hty pride 

The flower-vendor terrified. 

She viewed the poor girl's bright-hued store; 
And turned the bouquets o’er and o’er, 
Then asked the price, demurred, and then 
In the rich mansion went again. 


The maiden, foot-sore, sad, and weak, 
Wiped off the tear that. gemmed her cheek, 
And then again she passed along 

Amid the city’s giddy throng. 

At length a bright-eyed working girl, 

With ringing langh and sunny carl, 
Approached her, and in merry sport 

A banch of her sweet-flowers bought. 


But as the girl the money took, 

The buyer marked her wretched look, 

And kindly sought the cause to know 

Why her young heart was touched with woe. 
The girl replied, with tearfal eyes, 

“ At home my mother lies ; 

She’s ill, aloné, and should’ be nursed, 

Bat I must sell my flowers first.” 


The shop-girl paused-and heaved @ sigh, 

A tear was ta het'cheee-bieb eset 

She'd saved a sum to buy a shawl, 

But “ Here!” she cried, “I'll take them all ! 
My mother's dead, anddoubtless she 

Is looking now from Heaven at'me, 

And she will smile—I know she will— 

To see me hug her precepts still.’’ 








MY LADY. OF THE LAKE. 
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CHAPTER. XLVIII.—(continued.) 


“Wet, if you must.have it,” said Guy 
Forrester, “‘ my wife and I have separated hy 
mutual consent; and she is living with her 
father, who is about as great an old curmud- 
geon as ever lived. I wish her joy of him!” 

“ Was this arrangement her’ choice or 
yours?” 

“IT told you it was mutual.” 

‘** Yes, certainly you told me so!” 

‘If you mean to be rude, Gerald!" cried 
his cousin, with flashing eyes. 

“Rode! Oh, dear, no.. I am seeking in- 
formation, that is all,” 

“And if I decline to give it? If I decline 
to be cross-questioned ?” 

Mr. Andrews only shragged his shoulders, 
but there was. something peculiarly suggestive 
in his action. 

* You didn’t come here to bandy words with 
me like this!” said Mr. Forrester, with irri- 
tation. 

‘‘Shrewd creature!’ returned the other, 
with a smile. ‘‘Of course I did not; these 
are only prelimiaaries. I needn’t tell you the 
real object of my visit. It is the sordid need 
which follows all mankind, and prevents the 
epirit from soaring to more elevated subjects. 
The lack of gold produces more deadly sins 
than any other. People say money is the root 
of all evil. They make a mistake; it is the 
want of it. Most men would be something 
akin to the angels if only they had everything 
they want.” 

‘Even then they might suffer from satiety,” 
retnrned Guy, almost sadly, 

“* Well, I never did see such a fellow as 
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you!” laughed Gerald Andrews; “ You re- 
mind me of the man who never was satisfied, 
who yet, nevertheless, got to Heaven some- 
how; and a jolly nuisance he must have been 
to his fellow citizens, for even there he was 
not satisfied, and declared his halo didn't fit. 
If such an improbable thing were possible as 
that, you might join that discontented gentle- 
man some day, Guy—which you will admit is 
soarcely likely. Why, I am certain things 
would not satisfy you for long, although the 
artistic part of your nature might be tonched, 
if all the accounts of the Golden City are true; 
but I am afraid that when once you had filled. 
your portfolios; you would pine for the: flesh: 
pots of Egypt. Thereisa good deal-more of 
the mate than the ethereal in you, my be- 
loved cousin!” 

Even though the parson’s shafts were 
directed against himself, Guy Forrester could 
not help being amused at the conversation. 

“Wherever I find myself by-and-by, old 
boy,” he laughed, ‘‘one comfort is you will 
not ke able to.look down on me, for you will 
scarcely obtain a higher position!” 

‘* That’s as may be,” replied Gerald, calmly: 
“Tam glad to find you in such comfortable 
quarters here at any rate. Why, these rooms 
are about all. your fancy could paint them, I 
should think.” 

** Oh, yes; they’re nice enough.” 

“Nice enough! Why, they cost you a pretty: 
penny, I should say.” 

‘« Well, that’s true; but I’ve done well with 
my pictures of late. People will buy of a. 

roeperous man, but seldom, if ever, of a poor 


eae. So I make a point of keeping up a good 


appearance. : 

“Well, I am xejoiced to find you in such 
flo circumstances,” the parson. 
‘* Tt matters little to me how you have come 
by the needful, so long as you are in lawful | 

of it. Things have not gone quite 
so smoothly with me, I confess. The fact-is, 
I am in tem; difficulties. I shall be all 
right by-and-by, but at the present time there : 
are.a few things which must be paid, a bill to 
meet, and some pressing accounts.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” returned Guy, not- 
offering to assist him with a son. “ Bat I 
hope you will weather the storm. In the 
meantime I su you have come to me to 
be; perdu. for a little time, and I daresay I 
can manage,to give you a shakedown.” 

‘Thanks many, !’ll stay the {night. But I 
am not going to pay for anyone to do my 
Sunday duty. I must get back before then.” 

“Bat what.about the creditors?” 

“They must be satisfied, of course.” 

‘“* How so ?. if you are out of funds,” 

“T am, but. other people are not. Most 
folks have a goose or a gander whom they can 
hunt up to lay golden eggs for them. You're 
my goose, Guy, and you will have to produce 
the eggs eomehow.”’ 

“I certainly must have been one when I 
thought [ could trust to your friendship and 
cousinly feeling,” cried Guy in anger. 

‘**T don't look at it in that.light at all,” re- 
torted Gerald. “A bargain is a bargains You 
promised to reward.me for my assistance.” 

“ That was because I. thought I had found 
a gold mine, but I didn’t.” 

“Well, I performed my part of the play, 
and if you don’t intend,to help me, why it 
will be my duty to——” 

“ Shut up! ” cried Guy, with an evil gleam 
in his dark eyes. ‘‘ Be sensible, Gerald ! What 
is the use of our quarrelling and cutting one 
another’s throats? If you make it hot for me 
you may be sure I'll make it hot for you. The 
same blood runs in our veins;.you know it, 
and.you are well aware that I shall do as I 
say, 

** Look here, this is every. coin I have in 
the w orld, at present. How can I give you what 


| Ido.’ possess?”’ and he tutned out his pockets 


ae, he spoke. ‘But don’t look so blue, old 


man; I am expecting a. fresh supply before 


very long, and I'll do what I can, if you don’t 
make too large a demand. But I'll tell you the 





; trath, Gerald. I am heavily in debt myself ; 
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we are both in the same boat,.so you must be 
merciful. I am altogether out at elbows!’ 

** That is a bad look-out for you, dear boy,’’ 
returned the other, coolly. “‘ But let us hope 
that you have found goose prolific, for 

ou're not the man not to have one, You 
ow the old saying dan’t you ? 

‘** Large fleas have little fleag upon their 
legs to bite ’em, and little fleas have: lesser 
fleas, and #0 ad infinitum!’ No one can be 
without their own personal worries, nor can 
we shake off the creatures who torment us. 
The law of nature is for people to prey: upon 

other v 


each 

‘A pleasant dootrine, certainly," said Guy. 
« Well, I ‘you can trust me.: Go back 
to your Sunday duties. Tell me what*you 
want, and I'll do what Ican. I'll send it,’' 

Gerald Andrews shook his head. 

‘No, thanks old chap.» I must: stay: with 
you till the fresh su: comes; ‘There's no 
help for it, and you ave to not: the 
piper, but the parson + On second thoughts, I 
shall not object to a week in Paris,” and ashe 
spoke, he leant back in his chair, and took his 
pipe from his pocket. 


CHAPTER XLIxX. 
GOOD-BYE. 


Mas. Rostyy, or Lady Dalkeith, as we must 
now call her, having determined to start-for 
England in answer to her husband's summons, 
did not let the grass grow under her feet. « 

' In fact, she gave.herself little or no time for 
t,. and before~ i ‘the had made 
all her preparations.for her start-upon 


the morrow.. 
her servants for three months, 
orders to act under Dr. Mar- 
tin’s directions, and to-do all which he might. 
desire. the two women, who were old 
and -f ~ servitors, promised: ‘i 
obedience to her.friend. 
She wondered many timea during the even- 
ing why. Frank Masouline had not-come to see 
them. 


She knew of the closed door’at the 
doctor's house,- and. the struggle of the good 
man within, ~ 

She. felt’sure that Frank would hear her 

his uncle, and she thought it quite 


to him also; but'she madeno inquiries, for she 
saw that. the little “was upset, 
and she wisely judged that in affairs of the 
heart people are better left to. themselves. 

But when he never turned up at all, she de- 
termined that-Celestine not. be parted 
from him without a word-of good-bye. So, 
when she had packed-what'she deemed would 
be necessary-for~ their journey, and set her 
servants to do the same for , and Celes- 
tine for herself, she found-brea ‘space at 
last, and,.ceating herself at her davenport, she 

n a letter to Dr. Martin. 
t.cost her dearly to write it, for her-heart 
cried out for. another. look into that-kinély, 
earnest face. 

If we were to glance over her shoulder we 
should decipher the following characters, al- 
though the. bold, . firm: handwriting was 
scarcely in its asual form: 


** Dean FRrenp,— 


“ Before I leave for England let me thank 
you for all the kindness and ip which 
you have shown me-during the many years 
we have been neighbours and worked tc- 
gether. You brought brightness into’s dark- 
ened life, and I shall ever remember the fact 
with gratitude ! 

“I want you to take my new: hospital- well 
in hand during my absence, and my heart 
will be with you and it! : 
| “thas etrack me that you might make 
use of my house as a little convalescent home 
for cases needing especial care; so I have left 
my two good servants in charge, who you wiil 
find ready and ing, so far as it lies in 
them, to follow out all your wishes. 
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‘Will you tell your nice nephew: of our 
hasty start? The steamship in which I have 
taken passages for Celestine, small Mary, and 
myself, sails before noon to-morrow, and of 
course he will come and see the last of. us. 

‘* When upon the trackless ocean how my 
heart will turn to M——, and the beloved 
ones I have left behind! It does not bear 
thinking of, but. still I hope to. find joy and 
comfort in my only child! 

“ Doctor, my dear old friend, le} me beg 
you not to come with Frank. We have taken 
our farewell of one another—and one not to 
be forgotten while life lasts... We must not 
meet again! I need not assure, you that. I 
will write, not only to tell you of my safe 
arrival, but of all that befalis me upon my 
return to the old country. 

“T can only give you two addresses; Lake 
St. Ormo Cottage, Fernshire. and the second 
you know, for it is that of our mutual friend, 
Lord Rangor, who would,.I am gure, willingly 
forward any letters which are directed to his 
care for me. And now, praying that Heaven 
may.ever bless you, I must say those saddest 
of sad words, so often carelessly spoken. 
“Sad, not in-their real meaning, ‘ Heaven-be 
with you,’ but sad becauee they are often the 
prelude of much desolation, Still they must 
be said. Dear friend, good-bye !— Yours ever, 


‘* Marcarer ‘Dageira,” 
And as she ended, two large tears fell upon 


the and bleared that signature which, 


she not signed for so many years. And 
those tear-stains upon her farewell to the 
doctor. were bitter pleasure, if such an ex- 
pression ean be understood, to him. Sir Roger 
had never seen such signs of softened sorrow 
in his wife; with him she was proud, and his 
reserve was reflected in her soul. 

With, the doctor, who, had been an inspira- 
tion.to. the best side of her nature, even ag 
she had been to his, things were very different. 
She could weep for and with him. She eat 
still a long time when she had closed her 
letter, looking at the familiar name upon the 
envelope...with. a sort of despair. creeping 
around her heart lest she should pever see its 
owner again. 

Then mastering her emotien she. went-to 
the. bedroom where her servants had retired 
to rest, and giving her letter into their charge 
she requested that it might be taken zound to 
Dr. Martin’s house early the following morn-: 
re 3 Mh mcg & that it might be conveyed 

C) at, once, 


Then, having kissed Celestine, she retired. 


for the night, not to be alone., And 
could anyone have looked within those:closed 
walls. they would: scarcely: have recognized 
proud 'y Dalkeith in the pale and stricken 
woman fighting ont her battle upon her knees. 

It was pain and grief to her even after so 
many yearsa.to go back toa man who had so 
misj her, and dealt:so. harshly. with her 
—but he was. dying, and. how could she 
refuse ? pee. 

Moreover, for her daughter's. sake .i¢ was 
absolutely necessary.that.she should be upon 
the spot upon the event of Sir Roger’s death, 
to take charge of her. She must.not be left 
alone in the world, more, especially at her 
tender age. 

At last the strong woman—weak:in her 
tenderness and love—conquered, and rising 
from her knees pale and calm, with the ex- 
poossians of a chastened- angel upon her sweet 

ace, went quietly to bed. 

Bat sleep would not come to her; not even 
the rosy. dawn.found her white and weary4ids 
closed... However, a cold bath refreshed her, 
and she was.the first in the house astir on 
that her last morning in M——. 

Dr. |Martin. received: her letter, and replied 
to it, telling her that-his carriage would be at 
her door to take her down to the steamer, and: 
that his ew would accompany her, instead; 
of him as he had. intended, sinca. her 
Wishes were his law;.greatly as,he. would have 
aero pay her this. last tribute of affec. 





He said little: more; a few earnest words 
bespoke. his hopes.for her journey, and her 
future comfort, and with a promise to write 
to her to the care of Lord Rangor he closed his 
letter, addressing it to the old familiar name 
of Mrs, Roslyn, even though she had signed 
ber true one to him, Perhaps he thought it 
better to keep up the old title. Perhaps he 
amy not bring himself to call her by it just 
then. 

Anyway it was so directed, and after a 
pause to still his own feelings, he went down 
to the breakfast-room to seek Frank, to tell 
him Mrs, Roslyn’s wishes, which he was well 
aware he would carry ont. 

The young man was-there before him, and 
the two stood gazing into one another's faces, 
each conscious of the suffering through which 
the other had passed, to leave such an indelible 
stamp u the features. . 

“Uncle,” ssid Frank, in a-low voice of 
hardly suppressed: feeling, ‘‘I am not going 
to keep up any pretence with you. I have 
heard your trouble from Celestine, and I am 
more: than. sorry for you... I know what you 
muat have suffered; I never dreamt of the 
truth, but:I conclude, you knew it all along, 
since you——”’ 

_He paused, scarcely knowing. how to express 


* Yes! I knew it. Do mot let us talk of 
it,” answered. his uncle in unsteady accents. 
»  Thereare some things which will not bear put- 
ting into. langnage at all... You know; I suppose, 
that. Madame,.§t, Croix accompanies our dear 
friend ; this, I fear, will not bring you happi- 
ness,.F'rank; 80 since we are both sufferers, we 
can sympathise with each.other, but let it be 
the ailens sympathy of eye and hand,. nothing 
| maore;”’ 


And-as by a spontaneous impulse the hands 
of the two.men were clasped. in a grip like a 
vice, which bespoke the strength and depth of 
their. inner-feelings.... 

“Frank,” said; the doctor,.‘‘I am not to 
meet. her: again, but she. wishes you to see 
them off ; you will.go, of course?” 

“ Certainly ; I could not refuse, even though 
. to see my poor.little.girl’s sorrowful face will 
break my heart, knowing that she is going 
away past. my reach;\;when we might have 
been so happy together.’’ 

“Did..you ask; her to stay. with :you, 
Frank?” 

“T more than asked.her.’’ 

fi she said?’ 

“ No.’ 

“ She does not love you then?” 

“Yes, I am snre she loves me, but she has 
perhaps an overstrained idea of what is.re- 
quired. of. her in return forthe kindness which 
has been shown her.” 

“TI think she is. right, sorry as I am for 
disappointment, my boy. I respect; the 

ittle widow. for her decision,.even though I 
confess. the gentle influence of her womanly 
resence would have soothed -your old uncle, 
or I flattex.myself that both you and Celes- 
tine,.would have: elected to. share my home, 
even though, .you .could have one.of your 
own,’ 

‘*T can.answer, for myself, uncle, and I 
think I know something. of Celestine's views 
and feelings as. well, but it is not to be.’ 

** Don’t: lose. heart... Both of you are still 
young and. there. is plenty of time for the 
wheel of fortune to turn.in your favour. A 
thousand.things may.bappen to free her from 
her feeling of responsibility. But, Frank, I 
scarcely think it possible for it to be over- 
strained..; You. did not see the terrible position 
from which that woman rescued her. J 
did, and.1.do.not think:a lifetime of devotion 
would ,be,too great.a return for all which Mrs. 
Roslyn. did for her. Taking her from the 
bare hovel in which she existed—I canrot say 
lived~<to her .own bright and. happy. me, 
waes transition from darkness tolightir de 2d ; 
and I am_.glad to think our friend; ¢ nct 
alone. If she proves to be contented in he 
renewal .of her home .ties, Celestine will b« 





free; but, to my mind, not till then.” 


‘‘ I think she shares your opinions, so I have 
that hope left to me.” 

‘* Then you are fortunate,” said the doctor, 
sadly. ‘ Now I am going to give orders about 
the carriage. I have promised it to Mra. 
Roslyn. You will go with it, Frank, and dcn’s 
be late ; it might flurry her.” 

‘*T have never seen Mrs. Roslyn flarried,” 
returned his nephew. ‘“‘ Have you? I realty 
don’t think that she could be,” he added, with 
a Emile, 

‘*No, I have not either; but then I have 
never seen her late foranything. Punctuality 
was, and is, among her many good qualities; 
How she will be missed in M——!”’ 

‘No one more go.” 

‘* Well, having seen about the carriage, I am 
off to the surgery.” 

‘What! without your breakfast?” 

‘ Breakfast. must do without me for once. 
A man is not so elastic in his feelings at 
forty as he was at five-and-twenty.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not; but the young fee acutely 
too. As for you, uncle, you speak as though 
you were a hunéred, instead of bein, just in 
your prime. Few men could beat you at any- 
thing, and none whom I know.” 

** Ah! you're fond of me, Frank, and I am 
grateful for your affection ; but you mnst not 
flatter me too much. Even at forty men grow 
vain. Poor human nature is but a weak 
thing after all.” 

“It is a grand thing, uncle, and my ac: 


certain of the fact.” 
And with a look of deep affection and ad- 


his uncle’s shoulder, and. gazed into his earnest, 
true, grey eyes; while he, seemiogly too much 
affected for words, went his way. But Frank 
was not offended at his lack of response; he 


for speech, as indeed was.the cage.” 

Even the patients in the surgery wondered 
what cloud was resting upon their kindly 
doctor and friend; but before the day was 
out, most of them ceased to do so, for the 
news quickly spread that the “ good Sumari- 
tan” had left M-—. 

The reports were varied. Some, indeed; 
were absolutely wild, the truth being known 
only to Dr. Martin and. his nephew. As for 
Frank, he braced his nerves to go through 
the ordeal-of the final parting with the woman 
he loved. 

Mrs. Roslyn was quite ready when he 
arrived in the doctor's carriage, and stood in 
her drawing-room awaiting him, calm and 

ale; bué Celestine’s fingers fluttered in his 
ike frightened birds, and set his pulses all 
astir, even though he had determined to be 
master of himself, and not to upset her 
farther. But when, all unexpectedly, Mrs. 
Roslyn disappeared, his arms. were about her, 
and she was clinging to his neck. This was 
the calm ‘‘ good-bye ’”’ he had intended. 





OHAPTER L. 
FORGIVEN, 


Sim Roger Dauxerrs lay in a peculiar state 
—conscious, but absolutely refusing conversa- 
tion, His mind appeared to be fixed upon 
one object only—the return of his wife. 

About that he showed very decided interest, 
and more than once questioned Lord Ranger 
as to how soon there conld be an answer to 
the telegram which had been sent to Australia; 
and how long, if the reply were favourable, it 
would be before she could arrive in Evgland. 
All this Lord Rangor explained again aud 
again with marvellous patience. _ 

When the telegraphic message arrived, Lord 
Rangor read it first himself, then carried -it 
straight to Sir Roger’s room. 

It was brief, bat conclusive,— 

“ T will come by first steamer.”’ : 

She could have said no more if she hat 
written a letter. It was all which the sick 
man needed to comfort him. 





| He grasped the Earl's hand with all his 


quaintance with you has made me doubly 


miration, Frank Masculine laid his hand upon: 


understood that his uncle’s heart was too full: 


er Ea 





THH LONDON RWADER, 








feeble strength, but it was not great. Sir 
Roger knew that Lady Dalkeith could not 
‘arrive at present, but still he looked and be- 
haved as though he were always watching and 
listening for ber advent. 

And this restlessness grew upon him. The 
fear seemed to deepen within his heart, not 
that he shouid noi see her again, but that he 
should not bave strength to carry out his own 
wishes after ber arrival. This idea so gained 
upon him that he sent for his solicitor and 
gave him fuii instructions. 

It took some time to do, and Lady Dalkeith 
waa half-way home before the will and papers 
were all signed. Lord Rangor and the doctor, 
who was usually in attendance, witnessed his 
signature—aithough they knew nothing of the 
contents of the will itself. 

Sir Roger appeared happier in his mind 
when all this was finished, and the papers were 
taken by his lawyer, at his wa, and put 
into his strong box. After all was done he 
appeared to continue his old habit of listening. 
And thus time paved on. 

One *sy be started up eagerly, Lord Ran- 
ger was by bis side, and leaned forward to 
catch his words. 

‘“* Bhe has come! ’’ he whispered, and sai up 
erect in bed—as he had not done without as- 
sistance for a long time—and his lordship 
noted that some vehicle had stopped at the 
door, 

Still he thought it merely a sick man’s 
fanoy, but he ieft the room at once to see if 
there were avy foundation for it, and some- 
what to his surprise found that Lady Dal- 
keith really had come, and that Celestine and 
little Mary were with her. 

He accorded them all three a hearty welcome, 
and ringing for his housekeeper, he gave the 
two latter into her charge, desiring her to 
make these two unexpected arrivals comfort- 
able, and to prepare rooms for them at once, 

Then he took Lady Dalkeith aside, and in 
a few feeling and manly words told her of 
the trick which had been played upon her 
husband concerning her death, and the shock 
he had experienced upon learning that she 
was alive and weill—followed, as it was, by a 
stroke—his anxiety upon regaining conscious- 
négs to find out «ll particulars about her, and 
his desire for the telegram, which she had re- 
ceived to be sent immediately. Lord Rangor 
said nothing of the will, considering that it 
would be bad taste to do so, 

hen her ladyship learnt her- husband’s 
deep anxiety to see her, she seemed to forgive 
him all at once, and her lips trembled as she 
listened. 

“TJ will go to him without delay,” she said, 
and turned towards the door as she spoke. 
Her old friends at M —— and the pain she 
had felt at leaving them were forgotten. 

Her first love sprang up anew in her heart. 
She had no thonght at that moment even for 
hér child. Once more Sir Roger was walking 
by her side under the stately fir trees of his 
ancestral estate, and he was telling her of 
his love, ani ssking her to be his wife; and 
the sun was setting with'a rich, red glow seen 
through the b!us green pine trees in the west. 

He was telling her how she was the only 
woman who had ever touched his heart, and 
she was listening to his words with a glad stir 
within her own, 

Tae old days had come back to her, when 
their love was new, and brought with them a 
sudden warmth. 

The quarrels and unhappiness were put 
aside with w iree and loyal hand, and Lady 
Dalkeith followed Lord Rangor up the stairs 
with light and fleet footsteps. 

He opened the door and she went in alone, 
advancing straight towards the bed, where Sir 
Roger was sitting erect, his face lit up by a 
epot of crimsen upon either pale, thin cheek, 
his sanken eyes illumined with an unnatural 
brilliancy. 

They were fixed upon the still beautifal 
wees and his arms were outstretched to 
n€Y. 


Then Lord Rangor saw no more, for he 


| pulse and heart, and rang the bell 
i assistance, 


closed the door and went slowly down stairs 
with a deep longing in his soul that the love of 
such a noble woman should fall to his share, 
and an added feeling of sad belief that he 
would never have his wish; since the world, 
he thought, did not contain a second Lady 
Dalkeith, for whom he atill had the deepest 
admiration, even though the lovs he had felt 
for her had not outlived her reception of the 
knowledge of it. 

Had she shown sympathy with his devotion, 
things might have been different. As it was, 
she had, in a measure, cured him. 

Celestine had gone to her own room, 
rather that which the housekeeper was a 
paring for her, and Lord Rangor was standing 
in his stud gazing at the picture of May 
Dalkeith, which it had so, angered Sir Roger 
to find upon his walls. 

He was holding a little conversation with 
himself as to how he would show it to Lady 

Dalkeith, and in what worda he would offer it 
to her as a gift. 

He felt a strange disinclination to part with 
it, but still he had told Sir Roger that his wife 
should have it, and he felt a glow of pleasure 
at the idea of how the possession of the pioc- 
ture would delight the mother’s heart. 

In the meantime that mother had entered 
her husband’s room, and we left her advancing 
to his bedside, while he was sitting erect, 
his hollow eyes lit up with a strange glad 
light, his thin arms outstretched to her. 

She was shocked at the sad change in him, 
and the feeling added an extra_softness to her 
sweet, proud face. 

“ gon he murmured, ‘' I knew it was 
you; I you come—I felt it. Thank 
Heaven, you are in time! Are you Margaret, 
or an ?” he continued, in a far-off voice. 
‘Child, how sweet and beautiful you have 
grown, Have you really come back to me— 
really?" 


‘Yes, Roger, I am here; it is Margaret, 
and I have come to nurse you!" E 
And she placed both her hands in_his, and 
kissed him upon the brow. 


stooping, 
- And you will never leave me again? You 


will take care of May—poor, poor May? Ah, 
I must tell you about her! It is a sad story, 
er her mes poy = will ere her. You 

ill be good to her, Margaret?” 

“‘ Indeed I will, if you will let me be so!” 
she answered, softly. 

That is well. I won't talk of it now; I 
want to enjoy your presence. Bat you must 
hear ; you must know it all. Let me hold you 
more tightly. How dark the room is growing. 
The evening is closing in, Margaret.” 

** No, not yet, Roger. See, the sun is redin 
the west; just as it was the day you asked me 
to be your wife. Do you remember it, my 
dear—how you told me I was the only woman 
who had éver touched your heart? I was 
thinking of it just now.” 

* So you are,” he returned, with emotion ; 
‘‘the only one/ I have never had a thought 
| for any other—not one, And, Margaret,’’ he 

was trembling strangely, and his hands clasped 
| hers gponvulsively, “I have longed—longed 
to have you back—longed--and now you have 
come, And you will care for May—poor May? 
I thank Heaven you are here before—I die— 
Margaret. I must tell you. Listen!" 

She leant eagerly forward to hear his words, 
which had raised a vague fear for her child in 
her heart; but not a sound came to her save 
his laboured breathing, and she looked more 
closely into his face. 

A strange ashen hue was overspreading it ; 
there was @ wild flutter at the feeble heart ! 

Sir Roger fixed his eyes upon her with un- 
speakable sorrow and sank back insensible, 

The shock and joy of his wife's return had 
been too much for the weak frame of Sir 
Roger Dalkeith. 

Hiz wife bent over him tenderly, felt his 
rply for 
It soon came to her, and all in 
ths house were astir. 

Doctors were sent for, remedies applied, 
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ready hands offering their services, and kind 
hearts their sympathy. 

It was some hours before there was any 
change, then the sick man opened his eyes, 
and signed for his wife and Lord Rangor to 
come to him, 

** That man told me that you care for her, 
that you have long cared for her,” he said, 
with agitation. ‘And I wanted to tell you, 
Rangor, that it hasall been my fault, and she 
has been blameless, quite blameless, And—and 
her life has been so barren of joy, so far, but 
now—now you will make her happy. She owes 
me no allegiance, none whatever.” 

And with trembling fingers he laid his wife's 
hand in that of Lord Rangor. A vivid flash 
spread over the Earl's fine features, while she 
furned as marble. 

She drew her hand quietly and firmly away 
from him, and looked fall into her husband's 
eyes. 

* Roger,” she said, in a clear, earnest voice, 
‘‘ who told you this falsehood? Lord Rangor 
-—, I are friends, nothing more, and never can 

A gleam of gladness illumined the features 
of the Baronet. 

“You are quite, quite sure? You are not 
saying it to spare me?” 

“Tam quite certain. Ionly speak the truth. 
Roger, you may believe me.” 

He did believe her. He sank back upon hia 
pillows with an expression of peace and rest 
upon his features, and lay so still that Lady 
Dalkeith thought he was asleep.. His eyes 
were closed, but he still had his senses abou$ 


him. 

She sat with her warm hand in his, and it 
was a long time before he stirred again, and 
Lord Rangor slipped quietly away, leaving the 
reconciled husband and wife together. 

TSaenpeesa ums voatly & 2” he in 

“ Margaret, am y forgiven?” he in- 
quired, in afeeble voice. So feeble was it that 
it alarmed her fears. 

“Freely and fully forgiven,” she re . 
softly. ‘And, Roger, I must share the 
with you. I was not yielding enough to you. 
I was too proud. I have often thought so in 
my far away kome. Husband, I have need of 
forgiveness too.” 

‘*No, no, none,” he returned, even more 
faintly, and drew her to him, aad their lips 


met. 
mm: glad light overspread his face and filled 

8S eyes. 

** T can die now,” he whi 

She could scarcely hear his words, so faint 
was his utterance. A fear overtook her. 
Would he die without telling her what he had 
to say about her child? 

‘* Roger,” she said, earnestly. “‘ May! What 
of her? Is she not happy?” : 

A convulsive shudder passed through his 
frame and shook it. He repeated her name 
after his wife, blankly. Deep sorrow settled 
in upon the ashen face. It seemed as though 
he had forgotten the news he had to tell con- 
cerning her. 

“ Ask her to forgive me, too,’ he murmured, 
and fell asleep like a tired child. 

Lady Dalkeith watched by his bedside, and 
once she heard him breathe the word “ fer- 

iven.”’ After that the clasp of his hand re- 

xed, and she realised that her husband’s 

spirit had fled. 
(To be continued.) 








Oxtentat Hosprtaniry.—The generous hos- 
pitality of Turkish women is too well-known 
to require mention. They always have sweet- 
meats and coffee served for any and all guests, 
and when they feel that the visit has lasted 
long enough, they clap hands, and the servant 
—<_ ba 2 second cup of coffee, and ~~. od 

. No can stay longer 

oe ° Som time between 
drinks is decidedly short. The women ‘and 
children do not undress at night, but add 
wadded night.robe to the clothes they already 
have on, and eleep thus summer and winter. 
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THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue announcement of Sir Erio’s engage- 
ment to Mrs, Wyndham caused an astonishing 
amount of excitement, considering that so 
many people declared that they had foreseen it. 
The Miss McIntoshes seemed to be much 
amused by it; and Joe, with a saucy look up 
into Major Winter's face, reminded him that 
when that sort of thing once started in a house 
the infection usually spread. 

George, the under-groom, wondered what 
Mr. Cyril would think of it, and thought of 
his promise to look after Miss Brenda. He 
thought of it still more when Sir Eric sent for 
him the next morning, and gave him some 
private orders which he was to keep to him- 
self, They weighed upon his mind like a very 
large lump of lead, and made his usually 
merry face look so serious, that Mary asked 
him if he had been listening to a sermon and 
forgotten to digest it. 

No,” he said, with a grin. “I want 
somebody to preach a sermon to the master, 
I’m sure he’s very much in want of one!” 

“ A sermon wouldn’t do him no good,” said 
Mary, with great contempt. “A strait waist- 
coat is the thing for complaint, and a 
lunatic asylum the fittest hospital.” 

As for Brenda she scarcely knew. whether 
to be glad or sorry. She had often longed to 
get away from her guardian, and to live peace- 
ably in a emall house of her own; but now 
that Sir Eric would be glad to get rid of her, 
she began to think she would be very sorry to 
Pucsid BB, o , a where the 

8 of her life en spent. 

Bhe phe on the terrace, looking sad! 
down on the well-arranged flower-beds, whi 
seemed like a bright ribbon thrown on the 

sward. Every year she and the gar- 
ener, Mr. Andrews, had consulted anxiously 
about the different colours to be used, and it 
was not pleasant to think that in all the 
Springs to come, she never would have a voice 
in the matter again. Somebody else would 
choose the flowers and pick the roses, and 
listen to the nightingales in the long shrub- 
beries, and no one would think of her, except 
& few faithfal servants, who were like old 
friends. 

a ny for your thoughts!” exclaimed 
Sir Eric, cheerfully, as he threw his arm 
round her, and looked down with a smile into 
her grave face. ‘ What is the matter with 
you, Bren? If you’ve anything particular to 
ask me, say it out! I feel so amiable that I 
could embrace the whole world! I used to 
be very fond of you once!” 

“Not really! But, Eric, instead of talking 
nonsense,” drawing herself away, ‘would 
you mind telling me when you would like me 
to go away?” 

_ There’s no hurry,” he said, as he seated 
himself on the balustrade, and picked off a 
few dead leaves from the creepers. 

“Bat I suppose it won’t be so very long 
before you are married?” 

“Of course not! Lillian has a few things 
to get, and the lawyers will take some time. 
Fo my soul, I almost wish that you could 

y x 

“Btay !’? she exclaimed, her breath almost 
taken away by her astonishment. 

“* Yes, if it weren’t for one or two things,”’ 
meditatively. ‘You're a brave little woman. 
You wouldn’t run away from a fellow if any- 
thing went wrong?” 

“I don’t see how anything could go wrong,” 
looking at him epeculatively to see what he 
meant. ‘You've heaps of money, so you 
can’t be sold up like a pauper; you've never 
forged, or stolen, or murdered! Eric, what 
18 it? she broke off in a fright, as his face 


” grew deadly white. 


“Nothing, child! nothing! Only you talk 
such stuff, Bren!’ catching hold of her dress, 
as if to prevent her from running off, and 





looking away from her across the undulating 
park, where the deer were browsing under the 
trees. ‘‘ Have you ever seen anything?” 
“Seen what?” 
“Somebody who's not alive.. A ghost, I 
suppose you'd call it!” in a low voice, with 
his head bent down, as if he were intensely 
interested in the evolutions of two earwigs. 
“Never. You know I don’t believe in 
them,” simply. 
‘“No, more did I!” bitterly. ‘ You don't 
think Lillian would be afraid if she knew it? 
It wouldn't turn her against me!" 
“Not if she is worthy of the name of 
woman! Why, Eric, if you loved a person 
at all, wouldn’t you love him all the more if 
he were unhappy or uncomfortable about any- 
thing?" 
‘** You're made of the right stuff, Bren; and 
I wish I were a Turk, so that I might marry 
you as well as Lillian!” recovering bimself 
with an effort. 
“You are very good!’’ breaking into a 
musical laugh ; ‘‘ but I wouldn’t marry you if 
you had a million a-year, and no Lillian, or 
—- of that sort !"’ 
, 6 stood up, and looked her straight in the 

aCe, 
“T have a Lillian, thank Heaven! but if I 
hadn’t, you'd have had a very good chance of 
being Lady Farquhar. As it is, I’m forced to 
give you to Desborough—worse luck!” 

“You may try to give me, but I won’t be 
given! Oan’t you see, Eric, that my will is 
really much stronger than yours?” speaking 
very quietly, as if she were stating an uncon- 
trovertible fact. 

“« Stronger, is it?” with a peculiar smile. 
“ Your doesn’t deserve the name, because 
it is always being checked by one scruple or 
another; whilst J let nothing stand between 
me and my desire. Now see if you've a 
chance |” 

* A man who would let nothing stand be- 
tween him and his desire would be little short 
of a fiend!” regarding him with grave eyes 
fall of disgust. 

‘* You exaggerate abominably! To-morrow 
—what will you say to-morrow?” 

**What do you meaa?” 

* Oh, nothing!" and he walked off, leaving 
an uncomfortable sensation behind him. 

Brenda wondered what he meant to do, and 
determined to be on her guard. 

The moonlight ride was not much to her 
taste, and she had tried to get out of it, but 
her guardian had insisted on her journey in it, 
and told her politely that he would not stand 
any old-maidish airs. If she stayed at home, 
all his other guests would feel insulted, &o,, 
&e. 

She gave in, and made the best of a bad 
bargain by asking Lord Pinkerton to be her 
escort for the occasion. 

The Viscount declared himself to be in- 
tensely flattered, and vowed he had never 
been so honoured in his life. 

She told him that Cyril would be sure to 
wish to lend him Punchbowl, a beantifal 
thoroughbred, with plenty of go, and 80 nice ; 
and, though Lady Manville looked infinitely 
pained at the whole proceeding, Brenda 
thought she should enjoy a delicious ride 
through the quiet lanes after the heat of the 
day was over. 

Joe McIntosh came after her to ask her to 
play a game of tennis, which kept her 
thoroughly engaged till the gong sounded for 
luncheon. 

Whilst Sir Eric was talking to his steward, 
Mrs, Wyndham was standing in the conser- 
vatory, her fingers idly playing with the long 
trails of taxonia, her blue eyes raised implor- 
ingly to Paul Desborough’s stern face, 

‘* You can't beso cruel! I know you can’t!” 
she gaid, in a low voice, which shook with 
agitation. ‘‘ How can I goto him asa pauper, 
when he has seen me all this time with plenty 
of money, carriages, horses, and toilettes from 
Worth? He would be amazed! What would 
he think?” 





**Do you think I care what he thinks? T- {1 
him the trath, and face the consequences! ”’ 

“T can’t! Oh, Paul, bo mercifal!’’ 

“Tt is not a question of meroy. Do you 
think I grudge the money ?”’ with an accent 
of supreme contempt. ‘‘ Can’t you see that 
Eric Farquhar is my friend, and that you 
place me in a false position? I feel bound ia 
honour to tell him everything, or else to 


quarrel with him, and turn my back on The: 


Towers for ever!” 

“And you can’t do that becanse of 
Brenda,” with a gleam of jealous fury, care- 
fully suppressed. ‘‘You say & woman never 
understands a man’s ideas of honour. Wil! 
you tell me how you can think of marrying 
this girl without telling her the story you are 
g0 anxious to repeat to Eric?” 

Paul's face flashed as he threw back his 
head proudly. 

“TI should tell her everything. ‘To the 
pure allthings are pure.’ Doesn't that como 
from the Bible? She would see the imménea 
difference between an unfortunate mistake 
and an intentional sin.” 

“Don’t; I can’t bear it,” writhing as if 
pain. “Is your heart a stone?” 

‘Give him up, and I'll let you have any 
amount yeu please.” 

‘You are very anxious that I should give 
him up. On one condition I would. I would 
directly,” coming very close to him, and look- 
ing up into his disdainful face with the sweet- 
est of looks on her own. 

She slipped her hand within his arm, and 
hung upon it caressingly, looking wonderfully 
graceful and pathetic; but his expression only 
grew harder, without one softening touch. 

“‘ Paul, look at me!’’ she cried, stung to the 
quick. ‘If you won’t have pity on me you 
shall live to be afraid of me!” 

“ How will you manage that ? ” contempiu- 
ously, ‘I’m not the sort of man to be easily 
frightened.” 

“If you do this thing to me,” looking hin 
steadily in the face, ‘1 shall marry Sir Eric, 
but you will never marry Brenda—never, 80 
long as you live!” 

‘** Here he comes!" 

She started back as if she had been strucik, 
and stooped quickly as if to pick off the dead 
blossom of a fuchsia, 

‘* Did I hear you say that Desborough should 
not marry my cousin?” asked Sir Eric, fixing 
his eyes on her bent head, as if he would gain 
gome information from her back hair. 

‘‘ only say she doesn’t care for him, Can 
you tell me that she does?’’ recovering her 
usual composure, and lifting her head, but not 
looking at him. 

‘*I say she does,” he answered shortly. 
** And, as Iam anxious for this marriage to 
take place, I beg that you'll do nothing to 
prevent it.” 

“ You give your orders right and left ag if 


we were all a set of servants,’ pouting like «_ 


spoilt child. 
“Is it notenough for me to tell you that I 
wish it?’’ he said, more gently, ‘‘It seems 


to me that you mast have some epecial reason 
for opposing it.”’ 

“None at all,” hastily. ‘‘Only Mr. Des- 
borough is so certain sure that he will always 
be successful, and I never did encourage con- 
ceit.” 

“ Concsit isn’t half so bad as deceit,” ho 
answered, as Paul walked away with a weary 
expression of disgust on his chiselled features. 
“You'll promise not to keep anything back 
from me, Lillian, when you are my own little 
wife?” 

“Am I to tell you how much I spend on 
powder and pocket-handkerchiefs ? ”’ 

‘Something rather more important,” ha 
said, gravely. ‘Ishall expect to hear about 
the man you married. He may have shot 
himeelf, for all I know,”’ with « sadden smile, 
‘on account of your fearful flirtations.” 

‘Do talk of something pleasanter,” she ex- 
claimed, pettishly, as the blood rushed into 
her face. ‘‘ You’ve not said a single nice thing 
to me since breakfast.” 
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Do you want me to tell you over and over 
again that you are the loveliest thing in 
creation?" he asked, fondly ‘stroking her 
eauny hair. 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed him, first on 
one cheek then the other, and, hardened man 
cf the world as he was, he blashed like a girl. 

“T wonder how many men you've kissed 
before,’’ he said, involantarily, as the thought 
Dashed across his mind that Brenda could not 
have done such a thing for the world, even 'to 
Cyril. 

“« You ungratefal creature, I wish I could 
have them back!” 

‘ Good gracious, there’s the gong! Come 
iuto luncheon.” He threw open the glass door, 
aud wsited for her to pass on. 

His eye followed her dainty figure in its 
pretty gown of cream embroidered cambric, 
sus his radiant happiness had already gone 
from him, 

Now that Mra. Wyndham ‘wae no longer out 
of reach, she did not seem half so enchanting 
us before. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Mrs. Wynpuam's small head'‘was fall of 
plote und plans that afternoon; but Sir Eric 
eutwitted her completely. Being perfectly 
awore that for some reason, best known to 
herself, she didnot wish Paul Desborough to 

arry Brenda, he kept her ‘in the dark as to 
his real designs, and told her that the riding 
party was arranged as follows :— 

Lady Pinkerton and Captain Porter, Miss 
Jos MoIntosh and Major Winter, Miss Jac 
MeIntosh and Mr. Desborough, Brenda Far- 
qubsr and Lord Pinkerton, Mrs, Wyndham 

id Sir Eric Farquhar. 

‘IT wonder you allowed Brenda to choose 
for herzelf,’’ she said, with @ sarcastic smile, 
‘‘ I¢ is not like you at all!” 

‘‘T must be magnanimous sometimes ; and 
} bad bard work to get her to consent to the 
whole thing. She is so absurdly ' prudish. 
Could you believe it ?”’ he asked, ‘in: atone of 
vexation, “ though I have known her’from a 
child—though I'm her cousin, her rdian, 
and ullthat, she maintains thatI have no right 

kiss her!” 

« Incredible | 
very ugly, are you ?’ 
glance, 

** Not too ugly for you!” and he -laughed, 
looking bright, and happy, and handsome as 
the Eric of a few years before. 

They were taking a stroll under the'trees'in 
ihe park, where the cool, sweet shade under 
she rich foliage ‘seemed most appropriate for 
love making. 

There was not a sound to’be heard, but the 
witter of the birds answering each other 
from branch to branch, the distant coo of 

igeons, and the hum of insects busily col- 
ecting stores of honey from the wildflowers. 

It was a Gelicious afternoon; with a go!den 
baze hanging over the still: more golden corn 
in the valley, and giving a mysterious charm 
to the distant hills, 

Sir Eric seemed influenced by the beauty 
and the peace of the scene before him, and 
geve bimeelf up entirely to the charm of his 
companion. 

lt wae likea dream to him -to find himself 
lying uv che feet of Mrs. Wyndham under the 
shadow of his own beeches—to think that 
socn she would belong to him entirely—that 
she woula be by his ‘side always,’ with her 
ineffable grace and exquisite smile to charm 
away all gloomy shadows—that the whole 
future, 50 far as he could tell, would be lit up 
by the exnshine of her presence. 

It seemed too good to be true. He:oaught 
hold of both hertiny hands, and’ «pressed his 
eager lips to their pink palms. 

Me talked a heap of nonsense, such as lovers 
Gelight in, and she listened» graciously—con- 
tent, so long as he never asked a question 
about the past. 

She let her hand rest caressingly on his 


And yet you are not 50 
with a mischievous 





dark hair, and as she:looked down at him and 
studied his features closely, undisturbed by 
his ardent gaze, she: wondered that the ghost 
of an old passion should be c# of-rising 
between them, and preventing her‘front being 
madly in love with her‘future husband. 

He was certainly very good to look at,a man 
such as any woman might be proud of; but 
there was an indefinable ee in “him 
which made her sometimes shrink with fear. © 

She was not more of a coward than ‘many 
women are, and: she had never been: of 
a man before; and yet Sir Hrio, in spite of his 
fervent love, frightened:her. 

She could not acoount for the ing, but 
there it was down imthedepths of her heart, 
and she almost’ doubted if: she: could: ever 
marry him. 

Not a sign of this: appeared in her:manner 
however, as she coquetted-with-him still from 
the force of long habit;‘and tried her: power 
over him in ken a. a 

The time on swift ‘wings ri 
and he was much aunoyed when the sound 
several voices showed that-some ofthe rest of 
the party had come to join them. 

Lord Pinkertomwas\intensely’ amused at 
having unearthed the “‘ spooney couple,” or the 
“ couple of spoons.” Miss Joe: Maintosh ‘called 
them the pretty babes in the: wood; and*pro- 
posed covering them up with leaves. 

Sir Eric jumped up'as they threw ‘a shower 
= — = .- was time to Brenda laugh 

hey allstrolled:ontogether; Brenda * 
ingly reminding Lord: Pinkerton that he must 
be on his ‘best behaviour, or she would not let 
him ride with her that evening. 

**Do you really:mean to have:him ? "asked 
Mrs. Wyndham, in‘a low voice, ‘or: is it a 
blind?" 

** Of course I do. I-actually asked him,"’ 
with a slight blush at herown audacity. 

‘* And what does Lady P. say?” 

“That I’m the: only: girk would. trust 
him with,” drawing. herself up. 

‘* Don’t wait for me,;’”! out Sir Eric, 
**T've got to speak a few words to Gilbert.” 

The. others walked on; and:he could: see no 
sign of them when hecame ont of the steward’s 
cottage. 

With a slight smilecurling his moustaches 
he walked back through the wood, looking to 
right and. left, as if in‘search of something or 
somebody. 

Presently he dived his head under: the 
branches, and pushed his way \ through the 
undergrowth to a grasey h, 
was an ivied stump which ew by. h 

Whilst talking to Mrs: ‘Wyndham, ’ 
careless of any and ‘everything else, 
fancied he saw a pale blue skirt vanishi 
amongst the bushes. 

His instinct had ‘not. misled: him... There 
was Flossie crouching on the mossy seat; her 
poor little head resting..against the broken 
stem of the old oak, her: poor-heart breaking 
in passionate sobs. 

** What on earth's the. matter?” he ex- 
claimed in real consternation. 

A sonvalsive start was the only answer,.ag 
she pressed her face still-closer: to-the tree. 

He stood perfectly still, watching her; .and 
something like real unselfish pity stole into 
hia heart. 

Poor child ! She had seen him with Lillian, 
and she did not like.to find that he could flirt 
with someone else beside herself. 

He had no idea of the hopes that Flossie 
had cherished, so he could not ‘realise “the 
depths of her bitter disappointment. 

He would have" burst’ out’ 
idea of making her his wife; having ‘no wish 
to connect himself"se closely with the respect- 
able dld@ doctor. 

She seemed a mere child ‘to’ ‘him, ‘and ‘he 
thought he could easily vonsole her. 

With this benevolent intention he went up 
= her, and touched: her“gently on the’ shoul- 

er. 

The touch seemed: to wake her to the exi- 
gencies of the situation, and she started 
quickly to her feet, standing only a few 


at the | go? 


inches from the man she loved so truly, her 
heart beating so‘ wildly that: she almost 
thought that be must hear it, her poor little 
self shaking from head to foot. 

“ What is it, Flossie?” he asked again, 
rather puzzled by her manner. 

“« Nothing,” she ‘answered, dally ; ‘only I 
thought you wer» 2ifferent to what you are,” 

‘tHow different?” raising» his. eyebrows, 
‘* What do.you mean?” 

‘*I—I thought you wouldn't have told a 
falsehood for the world.’’ 

I never do; unless I can't help it. I cer. 
tainly never told: you one,” 

“Yes, you did,’ hers breast -heaving, the 
rosy lips-quivering. ‘‘ Youyou—swore that 
you-cared forme!” 

“Ie thatiall ?:.And so Ido. I'm awfally 


}-fond of you!” 


‘+ It isn’t true!” feeling almost wild with 
pain» as: she ‘stamped her ‘foot. ‘* You love 
} thas lady I-saw: you with just now!” 

“+ Perhaps Ido.’ But do you imagine I've 
got such # marrow heart. that Ican’t find 
room: ia it for-youas well?” 

She raised her blue eyes to: his for the. first 
time in a glance of bewildered inquiry. 

‘<You.can’t bein love with two ‘people at 
once?” 

* Bat Iccoan+with ‘‘half-a-dozen,: for’ the 
matter of that!'’:and he drew her down on 
» the seat and sat-beside:her. 

She scarcely knew what was: passing as she 
sat there, where*she ‘had’ been’ so exquisitely 
happy before,’and ‘wished that:she could die. 

Yes, in one-moment she:was reddy to leave 
her home, her ‘grey-haired father—who would 
be co lonely without her—the old villagers who 

‘looked for her visits as the flowers watch for 
the sun, and all the daily trifling pleasures of 
her quiet’existence, she was*anxious to’ leave 
“them all, and dis for the sake of a man‘who 
“would forget her as soon as she was gone ! 

‘Now. listen to me, Flossie,” he said, 
softly; for he felt that her attention was 
wandering in an unaccountable manner. 
“Your ideas want developing: aly. Is 
there any reason why you shoaldn’ my 
dear little friend, even when you are married to 

| gome nice young fellow like George Willough- 
by, for instance ?”’ 

Every word-was- like a stab to her sensitive 
feelings ; bat-she tried hard not to--bstray 
them. 

* Do-you think ‘he would like it ? ’ she said, 
slowly, too much oceupied with her one fixed 
vides to ‘be'startled «at having "herself: coupled 
with: the Rector's.son. 

** Perhaps not!’ with a short laugh. ‘Mrs. 
‘ owould be featfally: angry “ifs she 

saw me'now with you.” 

“Then you had better go.’ I’meure‘I don’t 
want:to keep you !try:ing:to ‘get up. 

“Are you «quite sure? Haven't been 
-watching for me day after day ?") He saw her 

wince, and ungenerously preased hisadvantage. 
“You 4 to be hard and«cold :and dis- 
e,” he went on} with his'most winning 
smile. ‘ But won't it’ be rather:dall:without 
a me ? ” 

Dull? Oh, heavens, if -he*onbycienew how 
“utterly empty her life would be for the fatare ! 
. Her little fingers twisted themsel ves:together, 
i: butshe answered ‘nothing. No torture, she 
fancied, even of the Christian martyrs of old 
could be worse than this, and this was for 
nothing—worse than nothing |" Heavem grant 
her:patience to bear it ! 

“Are you cold? What makes you’ shake 


” 
** Bet me 


“I am tired,’”’ she said hoarsely. 
O°: phew forgive me; and make it up,” stoop- 
ing till his ‘face nearly touched her own, and 
‘forcing hereyes to»meect his. For one long 

‘minute she looked at-him, as if it were a last 
lingering glance at the ot ’ J 
monetaches almost brushed her quivering lips, 

p enn rs ‘with one bound from her seat. 

oe 





do:you think» I'm amade'! of ?” she 
-eried, her pretty face all: aflame, ‘'Do you 
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¢hink I’d ever have.let you do it if I'd 
known!” 

“J don’t understand,’and he got up slowly. 
‘‘ Batit’s late in *theday, isn’t it, to make a 
fuss?" 

He-could not-have said anything crueller, 
for it was late in the day, and he could not 
tell wey ae Peo Pome ever -hav- 
ing let him . pride rosevampant 
at bis taunt, anutbshe turned away without a 
word. As. she* herself withihea 
heart and«lagging <feet through -ferns? _4 
briars, his pleasant-voice came ringing#rou 
the wood, * , till we méet-agaihi!” ~~ 3 

Shevshook her , though ‘therewwas no 
one tesee. Never-again would she'gotto meet | 
‘him by the brokensoak ; never avbuld she’ 

listen tovone 


and her lifewould ike a? 


exert, withadall, grey'sky: C) 


could. 

In her-egitation.she missedtthe right¢urn- 
ing, and wandered on, going fatéherand farther 
awaytrom the gate without being commelonisict 4 


it. : 
Her eyes were so- blinded by tears that-she 
often gave her head a kneckagainst thedowest 
branches, or caught herfeot in :thebriars 
which clung to her. dress. SBut -sheféelt no 
physical pain—all seemedewallowed up imthe 
ache of herheart. _ 

How vividly she remembered her first:tmeet- 
ing with him when he arrived from his=long 
stay abroad! He stoppedso courteously sto 


open the gate for her, and she thought he was #with a little nod. 


the handsomest man she had ever seen; but 


when she mentioned the circumstance to her }.afterwards the ladies left the room to put on 


father he had seemed quite vexed with her, 
although it was the most trifling thing in the 
world—a gate opened by a neighbour. 

What could be less important than that? 

The next time, Sir Erio noticed her half- 
empty basket,: y-made' her come into 
the park to fill #% with bluebells; and after 
that it seemed so natural to go through the 
‘Woodman’s ‘Gate, walk quietly under the 
delicious! shade of: the»trees, and see a tall 
form coming towards her. And of all these later 
meetings the-dootor had heard never a word. 

She knew that she had done wrong—fatally 
wrong; but she did not trouble ‘herself much 
about that’at-present. ‘There would be plenty 
of time forpenitence in the long empty years 
before’-her. Now nothing mattered, except 
that Sir Erie did not love her ! 

Faint and utterly exhausted, she might have 
wandered about till she. dropped down like a 
hunted roe, but she chanced ‘to meet the cow- 
man’s son, who led ‘her back to the gate, 
and looked after her small drooping figure, 
wondering if the doctor's daughter had gone 
quite daft. 





CHAPTER. XXX. 


Brenpa-had an overwhelming . feeling ‘of 
coming ‘evil upon her that evening, as she sat 
down to dinner atthe unusually early hour of 
a And yet there was nothing to account 

or it, 

Sir Eric was particularly cheerful, which 
was not surprising, as he sat next to his en- 
chantress,and knew that she would soon be- 
long to"him as his very own. He had totally 
forgotten his last.parting with Flossie White- 
head, and was. troubled with no qualms of 
remorse. 

Mr. Desborough, on the other hand, was 
co and apparently ill at ease; which caused 

rs. Wyndham to be.jubilant. She supposed 
that he was terribly disappointed at having to 


be the eecort of Jac “Mcintosh, and rejoiced 
that ‘everything had been arranged so well 
without her interference, 

This fo wikon: he had probably looked 


forward to as 


“eount scarcely dared to address her; but every 


} 6 shan't think of staying ont till eleven!” 
“-'** For goodness sake let us start“before we 


‘ ow 
always walked to the gate withther, "but ‘to- j ed, with an-aamused 
day he trad left her to find hemwaty as beat she 4: .*'We'all call oursetves pers 52 


be entirely lost, and she could have laughed 
aloud withtriamph over his dejection. 

Lady Manville sat at the head of the table, 
looking so*portentously grave that-the Vis- 


now. and then he threw a laughing glance 
across at Brenda, when she said something 
rather saucy, to remind her that he would have 


you George to take care of you, and I am 
going to meet you later on with Lillian.” 
“Bat really, we shan’t want George, shall 
we, Lord Pinkerton?” she-said, as she settled 
herself in her saddle. She turned her head as 
she made the remark, and themgave a violent 
start. “Mr. Desborough! I-mever said I was 
going to'ride with :you ! she exclaimed, 


plenty of time to pay her out when they were | angrily 


@ione together for two hours. 
“°&T wo hours: she exclaimed, inhorror. 


‘fix the hour for coming: back |!’ cried Sir: Erio, 





be ; til midnight.” 
may ae 






we dis sure to be : 
able exclaimed Jos@Mc. . 


+ Severely:respect 
}Eatosh. ‘I don't-tnowtha: I was everéillied 4 nap 


Major. hp 
“That's-right, Joe!” cried Sir Briqpap- 
provingly. eine. “done my Pere yas tf 

ven’t 1 ?.. My-eousin is the only» jin 
the housewho doesn’t give: me’ formy 


efforts.” 
** Because, ifyou mean to rove méfyou 
go such a way to work aBrendeteeia, 


There was a generabtaugh et this; and soon 


their habits. 

Brenda found on her pincushion a little 
note from her guardian, begging her to write 
out a list of things wanted in the stables, as 
one of the grooms was going to start early in 
the morning for London. 

His excuse for troubling her was that Mat- 
thews the coachman wrote such an illegible 
— and he had not time to see to it him- 
self. 

The list was enclosed, and proved so difficult 
to decipher that it certainly would not have 
been wise to send it to a tradesman. 

It took much longer than she expected, and 
by the time she had written it out most care- 
fully, with the necessary note to accompany 
it, Mary told her that the horses had come 
round. 

As she was in a hurry of course everything 
went wrong; hooks stuck ia their eyes, and 
nothing would induce them to move; buttons 
on which much depended chose this very 
moment for coming off ; 2 seam had actually 
given way in her habit. 

** I¢: doesn’t matter,” she said, with a smile, 
as Mary looked almost as if she were going to 
ory, for most mistresses would have lain the 
blame of all these mishaps on‘ her. shoulders. 
“If Lord Pinkerton happens to have a cigar- 
ette between -his. lips anyone might keep him 
waiting till it was finished—and even then, he 
would be only too happy to begin another.” 

She ran lightly down the stairs and crossed 
the hall with a qnick step, when one of the 
footmen told her that the horses were waiting 
at the side door. She wasvery' much ‘sur- 

sed, but hurried down the long ‘passage, 
rawing on her gloves as she went. The 
present fashion in habits destroys their grace, 
but makes their length ‘better adapted for 
waiking. 

Sir Eric was at the door waiting to put‘her 
up. The gas was not lighted anywhere about, 
and it was very dark. Punchbowl was the 
other side of Satanella, with its rider already 
in the saddle; and George, the'second groom, 
was holding his own horse, whilst another 
‘was standing at the mare's head. 

“ Knowing what a very particular lady you 








one great opportunity, would 


are,’ said Sir Eric, with a smile, “I’ve given 


eeaid Sim: 
the 


“ Pinkerton ‘had ‘gone’ off with Miss 
MoIntosb,’and Iewas only too proud to stand 
in his shoes,'* said Paul, looking straight in 


front’of him. 
“ T.don't “believe it! Hewouldn’t have 


wfrom the bottom ofthe table. “This is} throwmme overeven if he-+had wanted to |” 
} Liberty Hall, as 1’veeften told -you,andgupper 
3% 


' * There is nomse in ngainst facts,” 
jaictly. Jac Meimtosh is just 

to bedeath on a lord.” 

“his istyour doing; Eric,” resentfally. 


% 1, what:could I/havetodo with 
it 2udiemnnvt in Jac'erdonthtence 

wish it; Miss Farquhar, I'll get 

> “Desborough taking one foot 

6ut of @therratirrup. “After all as-quict 

evening dethevwhouse might be» just as nics, 

espetinlly if Lady«Manville ‘took her usual 


pthat before; bat I daresay I’ve improved since + Really I think you are unnecessari!y rude 
I've been here ! | 6$-t0Paul. Why weren’t xyou down in time to 
“ Under my able $uition ?” settle things: for yourself? Lillian will be 


} here directly, but all the others are gone.’’ 


‘© Well, I suppose we-shad’ better start,'’ she 
‘gaid gravely. 

i To'stay behind with Mr. Desborough would 
look odd;andto refuse to go with him would 
be an unnecessary insult; but she “felt that, 
somehow or other, she had been “done,” and 
was proportionately cross. They roce slowly 
out of the--yard, followed by the groom, 
whilst Sir Eric looked after them with a 
strange complexity of feelings. “He had sent 
his ward off to meet her fate. He-had lied and 
tricked, and deceived. He had stifled the in- 
stincts of a gentleman; he had trampled 
under foot a man’s ordinary code of honour ; 
he had sunk to the lowest depths, for he had 
betrayed a sacred charge. And now the full 
enormity of his conduct stared him in the 
face. 

It was not remorse; it was not sudden 
detestation of his own meanness; “it was not 
pity forthe girl whom he was sacrificing to 
his furious jealousy that made him sta‘t for- 
ward with the intention of calling buck the 
two riders, but it was that strange complexity 
of feeling that made-him always hover be- 
tween the extremes of love and’hute with 
regard to the girl who had been intrusted to 
his care. 

When she. looked at..him with. the 
utmost: scorn in. her honest: eyes—-when she 
emphasized the difference: between: her own 
utter innocence and. Lillian Wyndham's well. 
practised fascinations—when she. let him see 
that, in spite of his imperious way..and domi- 
neering assumption of auathority.she never 
bent to his will; then:ho hated.her, with a 
fierce, vindictive hatred. 

Bust» there were times when she. attracted 
him forcibly; not only: ‘by the: pure, sweet 
beauty of «her “face—the» unstadied ' grace 
of ‘every movement — but by her sunny- 
light: heartedness, ‘her fearless:love of ‘truth, 
her proud contempt of meanness, and by 
that frank -andvsimple:innocence which he 
affected to devpise.) It flashed across ‘him 
now with sudden force-that she was intinitely 
superior to every other» ¢pecimen of! womnn- 
hood that: he had round him) and he 
had given her up to Desborough of! hisown 
free will ! 

He had taken’ ‘the dnitistive,*and sbso- 
lutely thrown her into the fellow’s .‘enger 
arms in order to clear*the ‘ground for himeclf 
and Mrs. Wyndham. Baut‘at‘he stepped back 
with a frown, he told’ himself that it was too 
late to repent: As he had*beganso he must go 
on, and only # fook would Hesitate. 

He went in to seé-when’ Mrs: Wyndham 
would be ready; and with a sudden change of 
mood, smiled to think how’annoyed she would 
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(A CONVOLSIVE START WAS HER ONLY ANSWER, AS FLOSSIE PRESSED HER FACE STILL CLOSER TO THE TREE.]} 


be when she found out what clever scheme he 
had hatched without her assistance. 

Meanwhile Brenda rode on through the 
dewy park, where the trees looked as black as 
ebony in contrast with the silver flood of 
moonlight, and Paul Desborough said but little 
to the current of her thoughts. 

It was a perfect night, when even the most 
prosaic man on earth must feel that there is 
something nobler and better beyond the prac- 
tical region of cold fact, as every common 
object around him was beautified by the soft, 
loving touch of the moonbeams. 

Brenda gave herself up to the influences of 
the hour, and lost the angry expression about 
her p mouth. 

She felt that she bad been insofferably rude 
to her present companion, who, at least, had 
done no wrong by offering to be her escort, 
whilst her _— ought properly to have been 
reserved for Lord Pinkerton, who had de- 
serted her so shamefully. 

It was very odd of Eric to send a groom 
with them; but George’s presence gave her a 
comfortable sense of security, and she ven- 
tured, in consequence, to be very gracious to 
Paul, who seemed in an unusually humble 
frame of mind. 

“* How odd it is that we’ve never asked each 
other which way we should like to go, and yet 
here we are mounting this steep lane as ii by 
mutual consent,” she said, with a smile, as she 
looked up at the delicate tracery of the boughs 
above her head. 

“ You forget that Farquhar has promiced 
to join us, 80 we are bound to go in one direc- 
tion.” 

“But did he mean it? It was Mrs. 
be pp ey idea to have a moonlight ride, 
and I don’t think she would consent to having 
her téte-a-téte changed into a prosaic quartette.”’ 

“Why prosaic? A man must be nothing 
better than a clod if he isn’t taken out of his 
own dall self by such a night as this!” 

“‘Tonly meant that she would like to be 
alone with Erio,” 





“« And so they would be practically, I should 
not interfere with them either by a look or 
° al if they were kind enough to go a 


“ But for Mrs. Wyndham it would destroy 
the romance of the whole thing.”’ 

‘*Her sentiment is not of the deepest. I 
don’t think it would suffer.” 

‘** You knew her, didn’t you, before you met 
her here?” 

“ I did know her,” in a low voice; ‘ but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t talk of her to-night!" 

“ Why not to-night? Doesn’t the moon- 
light suggest the idea of confidences,” feeling 
that she was treading on dangerous ground, 
and yet spurred on by most natural curiosity. 

‘It suggests the idea of confidences between 
two people who are drawn together by an in- 
nate sympathy, who have been longing, per- 
haps, for a moment like this—who feel as if it 
were easier to talk in the moonlight.” 

“No; it is easier to chatter in the broad 
light of day,’’ she broke in, rather brusquely, 
for his tone was decidedly sentimental. 

“*T wasn’t talking of chattering,” he answered 
indignantly, and relapsed into silence. 

She was amused at the effect she had pro- 
duced, but thought it just as well to resume 
conversation, lest the eloquent silence of the 
moonlit scene should have too softening an 
effect on his heart. 

“‘ Does it ever strike you that Eric’s violent 
love for Mre. Wyndham won't last?” she 

presently. 

‘* When you are by?” 

‘* T have nothing to do with it. He hates 
me! I should have thought you would have 
seen that!” 

‘‘He thinks he does; but that’s not the 
same thing. One day he will realise it, and 
—, out his brains against the nearest 
Ww ” 

“What nonsense! Even if he liked me, 
which I positively deny, why should he kill 
himself ?” 


“« Because it would be too late. We've go 





to stop here,” he added hurriedly, as George 
dismounted to open the gate. ‘This is our 
of meeting.” 

“ The Miller’s Rest? Oh, I remember it 
so well,” her face softening, as she turned 
her mare’s head to the left, and rode slowly 
up tothe porch. “I won’t get down, thank 
you,”’ she said to the landlady, who had come 
out on to the step. . 

“ But the tea is waiting for you, ma’am, in 
the best sitting-room!” expostulated Mrs. 
Best, as an ostler ran out from the stables. 

“ Just as you like!" said Desborough, care- 
lesely ; ‘only you know Farquhar is always 
unpunctual.”’ 


of tea is so refreshing, 
suggested the landlady, insinuatingly. 
It did seem abs to wait out there, so 
Brenda unwillingly dismounted, walking slowly 
up the stairs, and thinking of Cyril at every 


step. 

There were a few bunches of white roses 
peeping in at the window, and the table was 
— for two, just as if it were for him and 
‘or 


Oh ! if she could have changed Paul Des- 
— into C Farguhar, she could have 
waited very patiently for Sir Eric! 


(To be continued.) 


“And a cup 








Dirricutty oF Excerzence.—It is certain 
that if every one could early en be made 
to feel how fall the world is al of excel- 
lence, and how much must be done to produce 
anything worthy of being placed beside what 
has already been produced—of a hundred 
youths who are now poetising, scarcely one 
would feel eno of courage, perseverance, 
bors — to wor = gue Aeeed the eee 

® similar ; ny youn ers 
would never toot tee the pencil en if 
they could have felt, known, and understood, 
early enough, what really produced a master 
like Raphael. 
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A FAMILY SKELETON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Across London Bridge, going with the tide 
that flows citywards in the morning to ebb 
away from it again late in the afternoon. 
Fresh young faces, bland, well-to-do, middle- 
aged ones, hawk-eyed, thin-lipped, elderly 
visages, sleek prosperity, and gaunt _—— 
elbowing each other on the bridge, going 
citywards, all more or less actuated by the 
greed o’ gold. 

This human tide, so restless, so unceasing, 
carrying, perchance, far darker, stranger, 
sadder secrets in its breast than the swift 
flowing waters beneath, was full of attraction 
for a young fellow standing upon the famous 
bridge for the first time, in the fresh morning 
sunlight. 

Valise in hand, Will Meredith looked keenly 
around him, pausing for a moment in one of 
the recesses much frequented by idlers. The 
atmosphere was clear, the sky overhead blue ; 
the river, with its long perspective of wharves 
and warehouses, had a certain beauty of ite 
own not to be ignored. Grimy London had 
for once washed her face and assumed a 
smiling aspect. 

A delicious senee of expansion and new life 
came tothe young man with this, his first 
view of London. The vastness of the great 
City, its mighty teeming life, and well-nigh 
boundless resources came home to him with a 
force and intensity that thrilled him with 
—_ feeling, and set hig heart beating 
rapi y. 

ould the modern Babylon prove kind and 
favourable to him or the reverse? Having 
reached it, would he be permitted to win 
either fame or fortune, to realise the ambiti- 


ous dreams so long cherished within his 
heart ? 
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[A FATEFUL ACCIDENT AND A FATEFUL RESCUE !] 


Will Meredith was tall and slim, with cris 
brown hair waving round a well-shaped head, 
clear dark brown eyes, at once dreamy and 
perceptive in expression, regular features, and 
a resolute, handsome mouth, scarcely con- 
cealed by the silky moustache he wore. 

The only son of a provincial artist, Will 
Meredith had inherited a double portion of his 
father’s talent. Upon the death of the latter, 
Will had resolved to come to London and 
fight his way to the front, if possible, instead 
of remaining in the provinces, where no con- 
genial society, no atmosphere of art stimulated 
and encouraged the aspiring student. 

A friend had secured lodgings for him with 
the use of a studio in the vicinity of West 
Kensington. An artist whose house was too 
large for him, who, in other words, lacked 
money, had consented to receive Will Meredith 
beneath his roof on very moderate terms, and 
it was towards this gentleman's residence that 
he was making his way from London Bridge 
station. 

A legacy of seventy pounds a-year, be- 
queathed to him by a maiden aunt, imparted 
@ certain amount of confidence to the art- 
student. With that tofall back upon he was 
in no danger of actual want, should success at 
first refuse to be wooed and won by him. 

He walked on rapidly for some distance, 
amused and interested by all that he saw and 
heard going on aroundhim. Then, beckoning 
to the driver of a crawling hansom, he was 
driven through the crowded thoroughfares to- 
wards his new residence in West Kensington. 

It proved to be a semi-detached Queen Anne 
villa, standing back from the road in its own 
well-kept garden, sufficiently picturesque in 
aspect to have justified an artist in making it 
his abode. 

Ere he could knock and ring, the front door 
was opened by a little German maid, who, 
somehow, reminded him of a Dresden china 
figure. She was not more than seventeen, 
with big blue eyes, a fine clear skin, pouting 
baby lips, a little round chin with a dimple in 
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| it, and soft brown hair surmounted by a big 
white cap edged with lace. 

Gretchen’s face was wreathed in smiles as 
she nodded her top-heavy cap at Will Meredith 
in answer to his inquiry. 

“Yes, this is Mr. Neville’s house,’’ she said. 
‘* Please to come in, sir. We haf been expect- 
ing you. The ladies are in the drawing- 
room.” 

After informing her that his luggage would 
arrive later on, Will Meredith followed 
Gretchen into the pretty flower-scented draw- 
ing-room. It was vacant, however, save for a 
magnificent collie, which rose and approached 
the new-comer in friendly, inquiring fashion. 
Gretchen darted away, and he could hear her 
calling in shrill, yet subdued tones,— 

‘* Mam’selle, Mam’selle, come down! Ii is 
the new young gentleman, and there is no one 
in the drawing-room toreceive him, I cannot 
find Miss Mavis anywhere.” 

Stifling alaugh the“ new young gentleman ” 
turned to greet a lady who entered the room 
at that moment, having run downstairs in hot 
haste in response to Gretchen’s summons—a 
plump little Frenchwoman of thirty, with 
small, regular features, bright brown eyes, and 
smooth, glossy, dark brown hair. 

“Oh, Mr. Meredith ! But I must apologise 
for there being no one here to weloome you 
on your arrival,” she said, brightly, extending 
a plump white hand to him. ‘ My brother- 
in-law is in the studio, and my niece must 
have gone out. I am so —, 

‘* Not at all,” rejoined Will Meredith, with 
& smile. 

He had an idea that he should get on very 
well with this frank, lively little French- 
woman. 

“T hope to be with you en famille. You 
will kindly dispence with all formality, so far 
as I am concerned.” f 

“‘ Tres bien,” said Mam’selle, her keen, bright 
glance resting approvingly upon the young 
fellow. ‘‘ Weare homely people, and it will 





be a relief to find you willing to adapt your- 
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self to our ways, while you will prove a wel- 
come addition to our small«family circle. 
Here is my brother in-law. Sydney; let me 
introduce you to Mr. Meredith.” 

A big, handsome man, still onthe right 
side of forty, came forward and ‘shook hands 
cordially with the young artistjavho thought 
he had seldom beheld a finer and more im. } 
fe physique than that of: hismew 

ost. 


Sydney Neville had -preservédvhis 


dooks intact. St rayne ter 
dantly over his broad whitesbrow; his large | 


eloquent eyes had lost none 6ftheir youthful 
fire; his features were ‘miobileand “ex- 
pressive ; his manner fall of bowhomie 


Al , noble » ysique, indica: |r 
1 a yllted, sane natese; Uaibly alien 


tive of a gi 
pleasurable influences -and=seoial: joys——w' 
man whom everyo : 


although he worked only byditecand \starts, | ~ 
themmood;@isarmingroriticism 


when he felt in 
by his sunny, genisieoewnsersidrare, nataral: 
gitts— 


thesortof man foravhomawoman would | 
cheerfully sacrificehedablf tomaryextent, just | 
Was 80: graceless-—and 


because he 
ing! , 

“You will thisk-oursa-cosmopolitan house: 
hold, Meredith?*+heeremathed, as the’ two 
men proceedet#towards ‘thewtadio meet 

was tovhare.’ Gretchen id;toftcourse, Ger- 
man. ©Werbrotight her over witheus a year 
ago. My sister.in-Jaw is*¥rench, >I nmrried 
® Frenchwoman, and, whensnry’ wife died,, 
seven years ago, her .sistersmmiertook the 
management of=my.house, .sines ‘Mavis, my 
only danghter, is hardly:old enough to assume 
80 much responsibility. Werget on very well 
as a role, considering*our different nationali- 
ties. Now, I fancy if your»easel stands in 
that corner you will obtain a good light. We 
can have the studio divided by curtains, 
should you prefer such an arrangement.” 

Will Meredith was introduced to Mavis 
Neville at luncheon, when she glided noise- 
lessly into the dining-room. 

‘* My daughter, Mavis,” said the artist. 

Will, glancing swiftly up; saw » slender, 
gracefal little form clad in. grey cashmere, a 
pale, sweet, thoughtful face ; eyes like dewy 
violets, their dark curved Jashes: resting on 
the. soft.rounded cheek ; a ‘tremulous rose- 
bud mouth, masses of dark hair» simply 
plaited, twining in.soft rings about the pretty 
ears and forehead, not, strictly speaking, a 
lovely face, but).one: with an indesctibable 
charm that grew upon those who beheld it 
slowly,. but surely. 

Mavis ‘Neville seemed «painfally:shy and 
nervous. She-said.but little during the meal, 
and Will Meredith fonnd his attempts at con- 
versation in that. quarter a decided failure. 

“‘ Nice littlerthing | he reflected; summing 
her up. rapidly with the cooclieffrontery, the 
confidence im his own judgment peculiar to 
nineteenthicentury young men, who never! err 
on the side of modesty ;: “ but‘shy, ‘awfully 
shy! . Notmuch im her. Precisely like: nine 
hundred»and ninety girls of a similar:age! 
Women: :are, as a-rule, sadly wanting in 
-character and individuality |” 

/ Them he gave all -his:attention to Sydne 
Neville: whose conversation—witty, animated, 
ranging over many topics— was always worth 
~~ 

avis disappeared: when: ‘they®rose from 
the table, and Meredith sa w little:more of. her’ 
that day. 
_ As he shook down amidst his newsurround- 
ings, howeveryand became better acquainted 
with each member of the household, it dawned 
upon him by degress that Mam’selle, as every 
-one.called her, ‘held the:reins of office only as 
@® sinecure. The ruling spirit of the small 
establishment was, in reality, Mavis. 

_It wasshe whocaused the wheels of domestic 
life to revolve smoothly while deferring to her 
aunt's authority in everything. 

Mam'selle: could. perform marvels, from 
cooking savoury omelette to trimming a 
bonnet in a style calculated to drive an 


so -charm- 


incapable of sustained effort, of orderly, 
systematic work and rule. She bustled and 
chattered, and flew from places to"place, com- 
mencing half.a-dozen ‘things,;**which=Mavis 
quietly finished. 


, rooms left ee 


Mavisechad « plenty and in. 


music. 


young again, to set youth lon ,' 
 some-shape or formrathershan work. 

“Ithink you deserve somerelaxation,”’ 
said Mavis, gravely, glancing at -himyfrom 
beneath her long lashes. ‘ You have-worked 
hard ever since coming here, Mr. Meredith. 
Now, I shoald not say this to papa ; he is only 
too glad to seize upon any pretext to escape 
from the studio and make holiday. He is 
worse than a schoolboy, but with you it is 
different !” 

** I don’t want to go alone, though,” replied 
Will, plaintively. ‘That would be a y 
slow work. I. was about to express a wish 
that you, Miss Neville, and Mam'selle~ would 
accept me as your escort to. Richmond. We 
could drive there, and go for a row omthe 
river. It would be very jolly. I hope you 
will, not refuse to go. I shall regard your 
consent in the light of @ personal favour.” 

The deep, musical voice, the pleading 
accent, caused some fine-chord in the girl's 
nature to vibrate with a swift, sweet ecstasy, 
akin to pain in its passionate, vague yearning. 


“ Toshould ‘like itso -mach!':,»she said, 
. . Of course D will go. if: auntie is 
agreeable.”’ 

She ‘flitted away in search of: Mam’selle, 
who readily: agreed to accompany her. A 
pleasure excursion, taken in conjunction with 
a nice little dinner, suited the Frenchwoman 
admirably. 

Sydney Neville, painting indastrionsly in 
the studio, raised no:objection to the proposed 
trip to Richmond. 

**Go and: enjoy: yourself, little one,’ he 
said, >benigniy; to Mavis.  “I:can: trust 
Meredith to take good care of' you. Youth is 
the time for enjoyment. | Old» fogies,:: like 
nayself, can afford to stay at home: and keep 
house, ‘It is all we are:fit for." 

He looked so'unlike an old:fegey in his 
splendid vigorous prime. that’ Mavis langhed 
as she kissed him, ‘before joining’ the ‘others. 
Mam'selle trotted downstairs, apictore of 
neat, ‘compact elegance; well:gioved, well-shod, 
looking: more like a pretty ptump partridge 
than ever. 

‘*Mam’selle, you are what Dickens would 
call * a.com: enchantreas !'"’) exclaimed 
Will Meredith, laughingly, as he» waltzed 
around her with hands uplifted in admiration. 
The two carried on a perpetual -brisk ‘fire of 





Englishwoman wild with envy; but she was 


—_ in which sometimes one and some- 
times the other got the best of it. 


}stiches,” aid Mavis, entering th 


’ “Your toilet is simply ravishing—th 

draperies a work of art!" - 
“Mauvais garcon/” retorted Mam'selle, 

“to utter such flatteries. I was but two hours 


togezzer. A pou 


Englishwoman cannot excel 
“ Auntie never will:put in ‘solid work, close 
6 room, 
“She is: all poufs and: pins, and tacking. 
Someday, when ‘she is caught fn 


’ throwingthis skirt 
Bat for the latter;meals eedibtubnnsiionepe: “there, Voila! it _ ~ 
your ” 





beneath that gentle footton 
ie abe high ao will be a terrible catas. 


: diterally fall to 
ve vis looked delicately lovely In her 


: natureweemed es 
ing life. It waswday to make'the did:feel’ 


Her dark blue eyes grew. suddenly radiant. i: 


isafal ptesent; and Mavis, g to 
ces ‘of the..day, forgot 


went 
fun, 


to the man 


her tover. 
ending of child- 
@ard grave, premature 
It formed her princi- 
pal charm—one that Will Meredith. 
He was ata loss to:know how and where she 


}-had-acquired her kmowledge of life's sterner, 


*satider aspects, to account for the shadow that 
occasionally crossed her face. Her home-life 
ap to be sheltered, peacefal, happy. 
Was it possible that a skeleton lurked in the 
background ? 

Mam'selle refused to go upon the water, of 
which she had a profound horror. Mavis 
might go for am hour's row, she‘said; and she 
would stroll about the hotel grounds until the 
pair returned—an arrangement for which Will 
Meredith silently blessed her. 

Once afloat, he sent*the boat thrnugh the 
water: smoothly»and swiftly with Jong; mea- 

-gured strokes. It was so pleasant to have 
Mavis there, sitting opposite to him, steering, 
to watch the delight in her eyes as, every 
now-and then, be secared some fresh epoil for 

‘her in the shape: of water-lilies or forget-me- 


nots. 

' «This always seems to me an apt emblem 
of life,’ he remarked, meaningly, ** or rather 
of -what life should: bowhen twoxpeople come 
together *for+better fomworse.' | If: the: bark 
is to glide smoothly, the man:must:row ‘while 
the woman steers. Rowing requires strength, 
steering tact ; thus their respective’ parts are 
duly allotted to them.” 

Mavis laughed and blushed. 
“What a Oe chee 1" she-waid; softly, as 
he handed her a ping bunch .of turquoise 


8. 

'* The tovers’ flower!’ he remarked.’ “ For- 
get-me-not. ‘Few of us are formanate enough 
to obtain what.it is the emblem of,« namely, 
the‘love that never dies.’’ 

“ True love cannot die,” murmured the girl. 
“Tt - immortal.” oie “4 

“EI ampfesamptuous enoug shope tha 
such love may fail to: my. share~some day,” 
heewent on. “ Noshing-less would satisfy me. 
To be content ‘with half measures in love 
seems to: me to: » something wrong 10 
yourself or the object ‘of affection.” 

“ Astyoui say,” she assented. ' ‘True love 
should go all lengths, and be capable ‘of any 
amount of) self-sacrifice.” 


“IT ameglad we share the game sweet 
oreed,”"he saidearnestly, and her eyes:drooped 
before his, into which the lovelight had sud- 


denly leaped. 
What might have followed had not & great 
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lumbering: barge mearly run them down in 
gassing, must needs remain unrecorded. 

“ Glamey brute!” exclaimed »Will Mere- 
dith, wrathfully, dedicating this compliment, 
without permission, to. the bargee, “who 
promptly returned it with interest. 

A tew strokes soon placed them beyond the 
source of annuyance, however, buat theconver- 
sation, when resumed, took @ Jess personal 
turn. 

The pleasant little dinner was followed by 
a delicious drive: home through the ‘calm, 
peaceful summer evening. ; 

Awsoon as they reached home, Mavis, her 
hands fall of flowers, went in quest of her 
father. Five minutes later:she returned to 
the drawing-room, look of vague'terror in 
her eyes, . ce oe a 

‘* Papa has— en compelled to.go away 
for several days,” she faltered. ‘Iam 80 


sorry. I ‘had no*idea of this when» we 
started.” 
CHAPTER II. 


“I gop no member of your ‘family has 
been taken ill!’ replied Will,» Meredith; with 


genuine solicitude. 
“Oh, no!” said Mavis.  Papa:has to—to 
take these journeys y, a very short 


notice, I don’tsuppose the will be away long, 
however, Atleast, I hope not.” 

Somehow the artist's mysterious absence 
cast a gloom over the household. Gretchen 
went about her -work looking volumes, and 
saying very little. Even bright, cheery Mam’- 
selle appeared uneasy and distraite. 

Mavis..wandered from room to room when 
she thought herself unobserved—pale, sorrow- 
ful, full of nervous apprehension. ee 
his presence they strove to.appear.as if nothing 
were amiss, Will Meredith could: not fail to 
— the.changed atmosphere, and to wonder 
at it. 

He was sleeping soundly on the third. night 
of Sydney Neville's absence from home, when 
a noise below. awoke. him, and he gat up in bed 
to listen. 

He. fancied that he heard the voice of 
Mavis raised in a perfect agony of suppli- 
cation. Then, after a low, indistinct mur- 
mur of other voices, and a sound .of closing 
doors, all became quiet again. 

Springing: out of bed he struck a match, 
and looked at his watch. ‘It was jast two 
o'clock. As a rule’ Mavis retired early. 
What could have happened to cause her to 
be abont‘in the dead of the night ? 

Going down to breakfast ‘the next morning 
he glanced keenly at Mavis; whosat. opposite 
to him. The sweet face’ that ‘had grown so 
dear to him of late lonked*pale and weary ; 
but there was an expression of evident relief 
on it. Mam’selle, too,-was her old, bright self 


again. 

‘* My brother-in-law. returned late lastnight, 
Mr. Meredith,” she remarked, as: she handed 
the young man his-coffee. «‘‘He is:somewhat 
fatigued this:«morning. I expect-I shall have 
to send. his breakfast.ap’to him.” 

Wilk made some teply;. but refrained from 
any embarrassing questions, Ten minutes 
later Sydney Neviile-entered the: breakfast- 
room, and «greeted! its: cocapants > with: his 
accustomed geniality. 

_ Thé artist looked haggard and» fatigued, as 
if travelling at short notice didnot agree 
with him. 

There were:dark lines: beneath his eyes, his 
hand shook like an aspen:leaf, while his high 
Spirits and rapid flow of conversation seemed: 
forced and spasmodic, every now ‘and ‘then’ 
suffering a relapse. 

What : strack Will» Meredith most was 
Sydney Neville’s manner towards hisdaughter. 
In addressing her his tone:became more than 
usually tender. . There was even something 
humble and conciliatory “about it, as if he 
or to make amends for some wrong 'com- 


The two artists worked industriously at 


their respective easels through the ‘morning, 
Sydney Neville making only a vague, passing 
allasion to his:recent journey. 

Will Meredith went in to luncheon in a 
sanguine, agreeable, well-satisfied frame of 
mind, to have it completely wrecked by the 
unexpected presence ‘at that meal of Mr. Luke 
Tressider. 

Luke Tressider was the only son of a wealthy 
Cornish squire, a big, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a rosy, clean-shaven face, light brown 
hair, cropped -mercilessly close, and good- 
humoured, but somewhat expressionless 
features. 

He looked. aggreasively’ prosperous’ and 
wealthy. - His: clothes: ‘were the” ‘moat 
fashionable cut and style, his laugh loud and 
frequent. 

Will Meredith, scenting a rival; hated him 
instinctively, each little attention ‘paid ‘by the 
Cornishman to: Mavis tending to increase the. 
feeling of hatred. 

A - mutual friend had introduced Luke 
Tressider to the Nevilles some months'pre- 
vious, and, little as hecared for artand bright, 
clever Bohemian society—for anything, in fact, 
saveathleticsports and “the fancy” —Tressider 
had become a” frequent visitor. The West 
Kensington villa evidently possessed’ ‘some 
especial attraction for him. 

He had been away’from town lately. This 
was his fires visit since Will Meredith's 
arrival, 

The coolness‘and antipathy proved mutual, 
each young maminwardly resenting the other's 
established position. ; 

A splendid bouquet of hothouse ‘flowers 
Luke Tressider’s offering to Mavis, especially 
aroused Meredith's: ire. If glances could 
wither, “those delicate blossoms would have 
droo and died immediately. 

‘If that great;‘brainless Cornish idiot is 
coming here often, to sit and stare Mavis out 
of countenance; Pshall feel tempted to kick 
him |” he reflected; viciously, on his: way back 
to the studio, to perpetrate a very bad after- 
noon's work indeed, 

Yet his peace of mind was: fated ‘to suffer 
still more by reason of the big Cornishman’s 
frequent visits. 

Will Meredith detested his society, the more 
because he was not in a position openly to 
resent it. 

Big, ruddy, good-tempered Luke T'ressider, 
with his strident laugh, easy, self satisfied 
manner, and well-filled pockets, became ‘the 
young artist’s béte noir. 

Will was very sensitive on the soore of his 
own poverty, and to see this man lavishing 
hothouse flowers and: fruit; concert tickets, 
new music, and so on; upon Mavis and Mam’- 
-Selle, chafed and irritated him to the verge of 
madness; and the head and front ofthe 
Cornishman’s offending was, in Will Mere- 
dith’s eyes, his marked predilection, his 
scarcely concealed tendresse ~ for Mavis 
Neville. 

Not that Mavis ever flirted with him. Even 
Meredith, rendered Argus-eyed by jealousy, 
could not aconse' her of anything approaching 


coquetry when’ Luke ‘Tressider ‘was ‘present, | 


Sue laughed at his clamsy sallies ‘and weak- 
kneed jokes. He seemed to afford her a deal 
of quiet merriment, while she accepted: his 
attentions as a matter of course,’ without 
apparently attaching’ much importance to 
them. 

Her father’s friends were chiefly masculine, 
and from a child she had been accustomed to 
receive:more or leas homage from them ail. 

“Mr. Trossider ‘has «not called’ for two 
days,’ remarked Mam'selle, oneevening when, 
dinner over, they were assembled*in the draw- 
ing room. 

“ Indeed,”’ replied Will Meredith, sarcasti- 
cally, as he ransacked a' music portfolio in 
search of a song he wished Mavis to sing. 
‘* How can he be so cruel as to deprive us of 
the light of his presence for so long a period ? 
Yet we can hardly expect, I suppose, to enjoy 
a monopoly of his interesting society; since he 





is so much in request |” 





Mavis laughed. 

“I think men often detest each other quite 
as heartily as girls are’credited with doing,” 
she said. ‘ Youare very hard upon poor Mr. 
Tressider. He cannot help his lack of 
brilliancy !” 

“Rich Mr. Tressider, you*mean,” he re- 
plied, in the same tone, glancing swiftly at 
Mavis as‘she sat there in the fading light, 
@ dainty little figure robed in lace and muslin, 
some fragrant lilies fastened in her soft, wavy 
brown hair. “If Nature has left his brain 
somewhat empty she has kindly filled his 
purse, and that is an admirable substitute in 
the world’s eyes. Moreover, since you cefend 
him, he is doubly rich.” 

‘On, I am always loyal to my. friends!" 
laughed the girl. 

“ And you include him among them ?”’ 

‘*Why not?” she asked, demurely, as the 
reason of all this jealous dislike suddenly 
dawned upon her, filling her with mingled 
surprise and delight. ‘Papa’s friends are 
mine, and, since you are of them, why should 
you complain ?” 

‘Thanks; but I don’t care to be placed on 
a footing with Tressider in your esteem,’ was 
the ungrateful response. “‘‘ Have you ever 
noticed how very limited his* phraseology is? 
It’ seems odd that a man; presumably . well- 
educated, ‘should be com to round off 
every other sentence with— ‘that sort of 
thing, don’t’you know.’” 

His apt mimicry of poor Tressider’s favour- 
ite phrase and tone set them all off laughing. 

** How uncharitable we are becoming! ’’ said 
Mavis, seating herself at the piano. ‘After 
all, he is not’ more vacuous or hard up for 
suitable’ words than the majority of men 
about ‘town. “Have you decided yet what I 
am to’sing ?”’ 

He placed before her the words and music 
of the sweet old cong, “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” and she sang it at his reqrest, 
her fresh, sweet, thrilling young voice and 
silvery notes deepening the spell already 
created by her gentle beauty. 

Will Meredith, hopelessly in love, encour- 
aged-anew by the absence of his rival, bent 
over her, coldness and jealous doubts for- 
gotten, pleading for song after song, drinking 
in the melody with rapt passionate delight, 
until Mam'‘selle waking up suddenly from her 
after-dinner nap brought the blissful period 
to an end. 

Will Meredith was about to enter the 
drawing-room on the next. morning in search 
of Mavis, who had promised hima two hours’ 
sitting for the picture he was engaged upon. 
Opening the door gently; his heart well-nigh 
stood still at the scene he beheld. 

In achair by. the. lace.curtained window 
sat Luke Tressider. Bending over him, one 
little hand -resting lightly upon his broad 
shoulder; was Mavis Neville. The Oornish- 
man’s face was averted, so that Will Meredith 
could. not read its. expression, but the girl's 
attitude was.evidently.one of timid. entreaty. 

Bre she.could look round at the sound of 
the opening: door, the <intruder -had disap- 

» his mind in a\state of chaos. 
“Great Heaven, how I have been deceived 


vinothat girl !"' was the ‘first coherent thought 
| that darted’ through the young man’s brain. 


‘« }: deemed her pure, unworldly, incapable of 
accepting that fellow for his wealth. Poor 
oredulous fool, not to know thatevery woman 
has her'price{ How amuced’she must have 
felt that day when we were talking of love as 
all:sufficient in‘itself and I failed to detect 
the lie, the deceit, in thosebeautifal eyes. 
Sheisaware of my love for her—she must be, 
h L-have never avowed it. My poverty 
held« me'back. Luke Tressider with his 
money-bage will have an easy walk over. No 
need for ‘him to be diffident’in his wooing.” 
Standing alone in the deserted dining-room, 
with his hard, merciless thonghts of the gir 
he both loved and hated, Meredith heard Luke 
Tressider’s heavy footsteps descend the stairs, 
heard the front door close behind him, then 
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followed him in fancy as he went on his way, 
a glad, exultant wooer. 

“ Oh, Mr. Meredith, I am so sorry. I quite 
forgot my promise to sit for you this morning. 
Is it too late?” 

Mavis stood before him, a certain dewy 
tenderness in her dark blue eyes, a little smile 
curving her lips. She had not expected to 
find him in the dining-room. His presence 
there had recalled to mind her broken engage- 
ment. 

“Yes, it is too late,” he replied, roy 
‘“‘ T came to remind you of your promise, Miss 


Neville, a little while ago, but you were enter- 
taining Mr. Tressider at the time, and I 
have been de trop, so I came away 
, 


— 

The crimson colour flooded her small face ; 
the angry contempt, the reproach in his tone, 
were so evident, 

‘*I—I thought I heard someone open the 
door,” she faltered. 

** Twas the untimely intruder!” he went on, 
bitterly. “ Being a firm believer in the gram- 
matical old proverb that ‘Two’s company, 
three’s none,’ I soon relieved you of my pre- 
sence, however |” 

Most men who are worth anything possess 
a temper. Will Meredith was no exception to 
this rule, and his temper was at white heat 
as he stood there with compressed lips and 
knitted brow, towering in his superior height 
over the cause of so much disquietude, who 
regarded him intently. 

‘I think you are very ungenerous when 
Mr. Tressider is in question!" said Mavis, 
warmly. 

** Indeed! A similar charge cannot be lodged 
against you!” he retorted, a spasm of pain 
crossing his face. ‘I had ventured to hope— 
but it is folly to allude to that now. I should 
only distress you needlessly, since I presume 
that you are engaged, or about to become so, 
to Mr. Tressider. I inferred as much from 
your attitude just now!”’ 

“Then you arrived at a premature conclu- 
sion!” said Mavis, blushing furiously as she 
spoke. ‘Mr. Tressider asked me to become 
his wife, it is true, and I refused. At the 
same time I am very sorry to have given him 
pain. He is not full of envy, hatred, and 
malice like—like some other people I know!” 

The revulsion of feeling, the sudden inrush 
of joy and renewed hope, the result of her 
words, carried Will Meredith out of himself 
on a tidal wave of passionate relief and thank- 
fulness. Clasping Mavis to his heart, he rained 
kisses upon her sweet, sensitive face. 

‘“‘ Will— Mr. Meredith—how dare you!” she 
gasped, tearing herself away from him, half- 
frightened, half-indignant at his vehemence. 
~.. Mavis, darling!” he exclaimed, implor- 
ingly, imprisoning her hands in his strong 
ones, “you must know how dear you are to 
me—how essential ; and the relief your words 
have brought with them. My poverty and not 
my will has kept me silent until now. A little 
while ago, when I thought you had accep 
Mr. Tressider, the misconception well-nigh 
maddened me. Thank Heaven, you are still 
free! Mavis, must my want of fortune for 
ever stand between us? Dare I hope that you 
care even a little for mein return? Give me 
some encouragement, and I will work harder 
than ever to prove myself deserving of you! 
p an it for my sake that you refused Tressi- 

er ” 


** Yes,” murmured the girl, hiding her 
face upon his shoulder, as he drew her towards 
him. ‘TI have never loved anyone but you, 
Will. How could you deem me capable of 

ing Tressider ?" 

“ Darling, forgive me, I will never doubt or 
misjudge you in!” he said fervently, 
straining her to his heart in passionate glad- 
ness. ‘It was my love that rendered me so 
madly jealous. And you will become my wife, 
= | named am in a position to claim 
you ” 

“Yes, providing papa’s consent can be 
rg and I do not think he will with- 

old it.” 


“And my * 

‘* Will never lessen my love for you. Riches 
are not everything, dear, and since I have never 
been accustomed to them I am the less likely 
to crave for them.” 

‘* Half-an-hour ago I deemed you false, mer- 
cenary, calculating!” he said, remorsefally. 
ae i my little queen, can you ever forgive 
me ” 

‘“‘ Yes, if the offence is not repeated,’”’ she 
whispered, witha smile. ‘ Will, I am afraid 
we are selfishly happy. That poor Mr. 
Tressider—— |” 

“ What of him ?” 

‘Would you believe it?” she went on. 
‘“« When IJ told him, as kindly as possible, that 
we could never be anything but friends, he 
actually broke down and cried. It was dread- 
ful to see such a big fellow give way like that, 
and to regard myself as the cause.” 

‘For real softness and vulnerability you 
must go to a big fellow,” said Will, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Little men think most of their own 
dignity. It is your giant who gets the hardest 
hit, who goes to the wall in affairs of this 
kind. Cheer up, darling ; Tressider has not 
received a death-blow at your hands. He'll 
recover yet, and we shall reckon him among 
oss Neville failed to displa: ich grati 

ydney Ne y much grati- 
fication upon being requested to sanction the 
engagement entered into between Mavis and 
Will Meredith. Mereiiih,” said. th 

“ Frankly speaking, ith,’ i e 
artist, ‘I should have preferred Luke Tres- 
sider as my prospective son-in-law, much as I 
like and esteem you individually. Like my- 
self, unfortunately, you are poor; your 8 
are uncertain, whereas Tressider could have 
provided handsomely for my little girl, and 
relieved me of much anxiety with regard to 
her future. Since she cares for you, how- 
ever, Iam not sufficiently S, to stand 
between you and forbid the One con- 
dition I must insist on, though. You must 


year before you marry Mavis. On no other 
terms will I consent to your being engaged.” 
“Iam quite willing to agree to the con- 


altogether. 
bility as a suitor, 
wait until I can 


I am well 
Mavis has promised to 


mand the desired success.” 
Luke Tressider came no more to the West 


type, taken his rejection very keenly to heart. 


failed to console the disconsolate lover. 
went abroad, and Mavis breathed more freely 
gin consequence. 

Gretchen, having scented out their engage- 
ment by some occult process, was forever re- 
garding Willand Mavis with big, curious blue 
eyes, as if the new relation in which they 


ted | stood to each other had rendered them objects 


of keen interest to her. 

The baby fave beneath the mob cap was 
constantly wreathed in smiles, for Gretchen 
had recently obtained a lover herself, a big 
guardsman, and she seemed to think this fact 
established a kind of freemasonry between her 


and the upstairs lovers. 

“T think Gretohen must be going off her 
head,” said Mavis, laughingly, one morning. 
‘“* She forgot to make any toast for breakfast, 
and she sent the eggs up unboiled yesterday.” 

A terrific crash in the lower regions, and 
the sound of Mam’selle’s voice approaching 
crescendo, sent Mavis flying off to ascertain 
what e had been done. 

** Another little row between France and 
Germany?” asked Will Meredith, lazily, upon 
her return. ‘Are the two countries engaged 
in deadly warfare?” 


CHAPTER III. 








be in receipt of at least three hundred a- | 


dition,” was thereply. ‘Indeed, I am grate- | 
ful to you, sir, for not rejecting my proporal | 
aware of my ineligi- , 


. u claim her, and, with such an , 
incentive to spur me onI cannot fail to com. | Neville, holding the ring up, and examining it 
| with the eye of a connoisseur. 

Se sgt Low gpencinny at marey somre| superb! Do you wear this ringasa rule? I 


Dogs and horses, pugilists and poker alike 


“Germany, otherwise Gretchen, has got a 
lover, you know,” explained Mavis, with a 
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conscious blush, “a big guardsman, and the 
conquest seems to have turned her brain, 
She wants two evenings ont instead of-one, 
Auntie refuses to make this concession; and 
Germany, in revenge, contrives to let our best 
soup-tureen slip through her fingers and come 
to grief on the stone floor. It is dreadfolly 
tiresome.” 

‘And the state of affairs at the present 
moment between the belligerents?’’ inquired 
Will Meredith. 

“Oh! Germany has retired to the kitchen 
to sulk, while France has gone to her bedroom 
to shed tears over the broken soup-tureen. 
Poor auntie, she is so cross with that ‘ sma)! 
leetle girl,’ as she calls Gretchen, yet, with all 
her faults, we should be sorry to lose Germany, 
What have you got there, Will, a ring?” 

“Yes,” he drawing her closer to 
him, and placing the ring in her hand for in- 
spection. ‘It is about the only article of 
value that I always excepting yotr- 
self. It to my father originally. 
Indeed, it has been in our family for many 
generations. It is a family heirloom.” 

“ It is lovely !’’ exclaimed Mavis, slipping 
it on herslim white finger, for which it was 
much too large. 

The ring consisted of a magnificent sap- 
phire, engraved with the Merediths’ crest, and 
surrounded with diamonds of the first water, 
that flashed and scintillated in the sunlight. 
was : must be worth a great deal of money, 

** Someone offered me a hundred guineas for 
it not long ago,” he rejoined ; ‘‘ but I refused 
to sell my heir We Merediths were once 

le of some im ce in our own county, 
and only the of extreme would 
induce me to part with this, the one remaining 
relic of more prosperous times!” 

“What are you ig people examining, 
pray—s ring?” acked Sydrey Neville, enter- 
ing the room, his large, genial individuality 
seeming to fill it with sudden life and action. 
“That looks suspicious. It is only an engage- 
ment ring, I presume? Otherwise, you will 
have the indignant parent, myself, swooping 
down upon you both for perjury!” 

“Tt is not even that, sir!” said Will Mere- 
dith, passing the ring to him with a smile. 
“Mavis would be puzzled to keep it on her 
finger. This is an heirloom!” 

“ And a very valuable one!” rejoined Sydney 


‘‘ That sapphire 
is absolutely flawless! and the setting is 


have never observed it upon your finger.” 

“No; I keep it locked up in my dressing- 
case,” said the young man, “ Sach a ring 
would hardly match with my present fortunes ; 
and then there would be the danger of losing 
it, since I am naturally careless and somewhat 
absent-minded as well.” 

‘A wise precaution,’’ remarked the artict, 

the jewel to its owner. ‘So long a9 
you retain that ring, you will always have 
realisable property in case of need. e@ you 
coming to the club with me for an hour to give 
me my revenge at billiards? He beat mo 
hollow yesterday, Mavis, Nice conduct that 
on the part of my p ive son-in-law !” 
wards 


Nevill 
their means that year would not admit cf 
their going further afield. Y 

His pictures had sold badly, and at reduced 
prices, much to his disappointment and 
annoyance, j 

Will Meredith gladly seconded the motion. 
To wander with Mavis by the seashore late 
and early, to lie recumbent upon the warm 
sand while she read Tennyson to him in her 
soft, musical voice; to row her over the smooth, 
blue waters of a summer sea, would be delight- 
ful, indeed, coming after a spell of hard wor. 

St. Leonards was decided upon in family 
conclave, and Mam’selle began to pack ready 
for departure, or, rather, to turn everything 
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vopay-turvy, for Mavis did the actual pack- 


ing. 

: We must have some fresh toilettes for the 
promenade and for church on Sunday,” she 
declared, extracting a cheque from Sydney 
Neville for the purpose. 

The artist grumbled audibly as he filled 
it iv. 

“I believe a Frenchwoman's first thought 
apon entering Paradise would be to ascertain 
what the angels had got on!” he remarked, 
sarcastically, to Will Meredith ; ‘‘ and whether 
they were en grand toiletteor not! Dress, with 
her, is the primary consideration.” ~ P 

Yet he, too, shared in the pleasant stir of 
approaching departure, or appeared to do so. 
And when they assembled at luncheon on the 
day previous to that appointed for their 
journey, the artist had never seemed in more 
genial mood. 

‘“* What has become of Mr. Neville?” asked 
Will Meredith, a fow hours later, when Mam’. 
selle entered the studio with two cups of tea. 
‘“‘T have seen nothing of him since luncheon. 
He is playing the truant.” 

The Frenchwoman nearly dropped the little 
tray she was holding as he spoke. Then, 
setting it down, she made some incoherent 
reply, glanced round the studio and hurried 
a evidently in quest of her brother- 
in-law. 

Having packed what sketching materials he 
required to take with him, Will Meredith 
went to the drawing-room to “ascertain if 
Sydney Neville was there. 

He found it empty. As he turned to quit 
it Mavis entered and came up to him. 

Her face was deathly e@; the look of 
vague terror and disquietude he had seen once 
before in her eyes had returned to them. The 
little hands he clasped in his were cold and 
trembling. 

“I am so sorry,” she began, with a spas- 
modic smile; ‘ but we cannot start to-morrow 
as arranged. Papa has—has been obliged to 
go away again suddenly, and I should not like 
to leave home until he returns, You won't be 
angry, Will?" 

“Angry!” he repeated. ‘Certainly not; 
least of all with you, Mavis. At the same 
time, it is odd that your father made no 
allusion to his intended journey at lancheon. 
Sarely he must have been aware of it then?” 

“Perhaps, I cannot say,” she replied. 
“He would not be guilty of any intentional 
yer rs tl towards you. I am certain of 

** How long will he be absent ?”’ 

“In all probability three days—or even 
longer, | If you would like to start without 
wn 


*‘ I shall do nothing of the kind,” he inter- 
posed, promptly, ‘ Without you, Mavis, the 
projected holiday would lose all its charm 
for me. Are you at liberty to disclose the 
purport of these m ous journeys under. 
taken by your father at such short notice 
from time to time? As your affianced hus- 
band, some confidence might be reposed in 
me." 

“Papa has requested me not to divalge 
their natare at present to anyone,” she re- 
— with quivering i. “Perhaps some 

ay they will cease—or he will explain them 
himeelf.” 

“ Very well, I can wait,” said Will Meredith, 
tenderly, passing his arm around her waist 
with a protecting air. ‘ Only I regret these 
journeys on your account, Mavis, since the 
anxiety they cause you is so obvious.” 

The remainder of the day that had dawned 
80 brightly passed slowly and heavily away. 
An atmosphere of gloom and depression, of 
stfained, anxious waiting had settled down 
Once more upon the ho old. 

Mam’selle’s eyes looked as if she had been 
ovine rag 6 alll oo agg t g oag 

all sides by mystery, to im- 
patient. All sorts of speculations and sur- 
mises bearing upon the artist's strange con- 
dact flitted through his brain. 

“ Where is Mavis?” he asked, entering the 





drawing-room just as it was growing dusk the 
next day. 

‘Gone to bed with a bad headache,” said 
Mam’selle, who sat there alone. “I was to 
bid you ‘ good-night’ for her.” 

He noticed the tremor in her voice, and 
wondered at it. Feeling restless and uneasy, 
he strolled out presently to purchase some 
cigars. He had nearly reached the house on 
his way back when a sudden commotion, men 
shouting and swearing, women screaming, 
arose, 

Another second, and a hansom dashed 
wildly round the corner of the suburban 
street, the horse going at a mad gallop. The 
driver—who still clung tohis perch, had lost all 
control over the affrighted animal, the rotten 
reins breaking as he tugged at them. 

Passers-by scattered right and left to avoid 
the erratic career of the hansom. A police- 
man made a futile grab at the horse’s head as 
it swept past him, and narrowly escaped being 
knocked down. The shouts of the pursuers 
only added to the creature's panic. 

There were two persons, a man and a girl, 
inthe hansom. The girl's shrill scream of 
affright reached Will Meredith’s ears as, 
darting into the centre of the road, he awaited 
the horse’s approach, and seized it by the 
bridle, his iron grip arresting its career, and 
causing it to recoil upon its haunches. 

A crowd quickly collected. The driver of 
the hansom jumped down, and the fares also 
alighted, frightened, but unhart. 

Ashe glanced at them, Will Meredith re- 
coiled in horrified astonishment. 

The man was Luke Tressider! the girl 
clinging convulsively to his arm none other 
than Mavis Neville, his fiancée / 

As they recognised other, Will Meredith 
regarded her incredulously, reluctant to accept 
the evidence of his own senses, since it must 
needs tell so terribly against her, while ruining 
his happiness. 

‘‘Mavis!” he exclaimed hoarsely, ‘ you 
here, and with Tressider?"’ 

“Take me home,’ she murmured, an 
agony of appeal in her dark blue eyes. 
“T—I am ill. I have had such a terrible 
fright. Was it you who stopped the horse 
just now?” 

‘* Yes,”’ he replied, briefly and sternly, turn- 
ing away from her towards Tressider, who 
was settling matters with the driver of the 
hansom. 

Mavis, his little love, upon whose fidelity 
and unerring sense of womanly honour he 
would have staked his life half-an-hour ago ! 
Mavis, supposed to have retired early to her 
room with a bad headache, driving about town 
in a hansom with Luke Tressider as her 
companion! What shameful deceit had been 
practised upon him ? 

Will Meredith’s head swam as he stood 
there confronting them both in grim silence. 

“You nearly broke our necks!” said the 
Cornishman, irascibly to cabby. ‘And then 
you expect me to pay for the damage done, 
confound you!” 

“Té warn’t my fault, sir, that the ’orse 
bolted,” rejoined the man, deprecatingly. 
‘That blooming tricycle with the coloured 
lamps started him off. I’d like to see them 
all smashed, I would! It’s hard on a cove to 
have his reins broke, and his cab strained all 
to pieces, while——” 

“‘ There's a ary a for you,” interposed 
Tressider. ‘The lady and I will walk the 
rest of the way. We have had enough of 
your cab for one night.” 

Pashing his way through the crowd that 
had collected round the hansom Luke Tressi- 
der nodded awkwardly in recognition of Will 
Meredith, and offered his arm to Mavis. 

She glanced imploringly at her lover, but 
he refused to meet her eyes or to constitute 
himself her escort, and the trio started for 
home in a most embarrassing silence—the 
silence that comes before a storm. 

Both Luke Tressider and Mavis Neville 





The big, fair, raddy Cornishman seemed 
utterly at a loss for words as they went 
along. 

He was in faultless evening attire, a dia- 
mond solitaire gleaming in his snowy shirt- 
front, unconcealed by the light unbuttoned 
overcoat he wore. 

‘* Tt’s jast the very deuce!” he muttered to 
his companion. ‘‘I wouldn’t have had it 
happen for fifty pounds!” 

Mavis made no rejoinder. Her face, white 
and rigid in its tearless misery, looked straight 
ahead. 

She had on a light summer dust-cloak, and 
her gossamer veil was raised. She felt as if 
she were on the verge of a fainting fit. 

“By Jove! that was a placky thing you 
did just now, Meredith, in stopping that 
brute of a horse!” said Tressider, assuming 
an ease of manner that he was far from feel- 
ing. 

“You think so?” was the terse reply, 

“Undoubtedly I do. Miss Neville and I 
have cause to feel extremely gratefal to you 
for coming to our rescue.” 

This was a cram. The pair would far 
sooner have taken their chance of being shot 
out, or introduced to a lamp-post, than have 
owed their rescue to the very man of all others 
they most wished to avoid meeting. 

“I—er—happened to come across Miss 
Neville on her return from visiting some 
friends at—at Bayswater. She had lost her 
way, and I was conveying her home when 
that in—furiated animal bolted with us. I 
daresay, now, you thought it fanny?” 

His tone, at once conciliatory and savage, 
would, at any other time, have been ludicrous. 
That he detested Will Meredith was palpable, 
yet, for some reason, he sought to explain 
away any ill impression, the result the 
contretemps. 

Will Meredith’s lip curled scornfully as he 
listened to this feeble explanation evolved 
from a not too fertile brain on the spur of the 
moment. " 

** Yes, I did think it fanny,” he replied, in 
a choked kind of voice, as ew | reached the 


Queen Anne villa, to be admi by Gretchen, 
whose blue eyes opened to their widest extent 
at beholding them. 


“Ah, Ciel, but what is this!" exclaimed 
Mam'selle, wildly starting to her feet as the 
two men, accompanied by Mavis, entered the 
drawing-room. ‘“ What has happened?” 

‘Mr, Tressider was escorting me home in 
a hansom when the horse bolted, and Will, 
who happened to be passing, "x" it,”’ said 
Mavis, speaking swiftly, as if to prevent 
Mam’selle, in her alarm, from making any 
disclosures. 

‘* My poor child! Are you hurt?” 

“No,” witha faint smile, ‘ only frightened. 
Iam going upstairs to take off my things.” 

“‘Stop!” cried Will Meredith, placing a 
firm, detaining hand upon her arm. “ Before 
you go, Mavis, you owe me an explanation. 
The one vouchsafed by Mr. Tressider I regard 
as an amiable fiction. An hour ago I was 
informed by your aunt that you had gone to 

our room for the night. I went out, to 

iscover you riding in a hansom, accompanied 
by Mr. Tressider. As your affianced husband, 
I demand an explanation of such conduct on 
your part!” 

‘“‘ T cannot say more than you have already 
heard,” she replied, nervously. ‘I was really 
in doubt as to which way I better take, 
and Mr. Tressider kindly volunteered to see 
me safe home.” 

Will Meredith’s brown eyes flashed sudden 
fire. 

‘‘ Are you all in league to deceive me?” he 
cried, fiercely. ‘If you will not admit the 
truth, Tressider shall!” 

“I am willing to admit jast as much as 
Miss Neville desires, and no more!” retorted 
Tressider, with equal heat. ‘She is in no 
wise compromised by what has occurred. If 
you can doubt her, and harbour suspicions un- 


were obviously disconcerted by Will Mere- | worthy of a gentleman, you don’t deserve 


dith’s inopportane appearance. 


' to stand to her in your present relation!” 
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The two men faced each other defiantly, 
their passions thoroughly aroused. 

“You are a cad, sir, to shelter: yourself 
behind a promise given to a lady, to make. it 
your excuse for remaining silent, and by 60 
doing imperilling her reputation,” cried 
Will Meredith, ‘‘ a miserable cad !”’ 

Ere the Cornishman could reply, Mavia 
had stepped between them. 

“ Don’t, pray! don’tresent what has just been 
said,’’ she murmured, in tones of passionate 
entreaty. “If you have any consideration 
for me, go—go.at oncs.. I implore you to do 
80, without attempting to justify. yourself or 
me. Your. presence here, after. what bas 
ocourred, can only be productive.of harm.” 

“ Since on request.me to do so I wiil.go,” 
replied Luke Tressider, “leaving you to the 
tender mercies. of this: gentleman, in whoae 
person all good breeding and manly qualities 


knees at his feet, “be merciful! I have euf. 
fered. so much to-day. I can bear no more!”’ 

He raised. her gently, a cruel pain at his 
heart the while. 

‘‘ Mavis, Mavis! only comply with my re- 
quest!" he said, a sob of agony in, his voice 
that revealed to her the depth of his suffering. 
« You shall not find me harsh or unforgiving 
if you will but confide in me, and thus prove 
that your love is still in my keeping.” 

“We must part, then,” she replied, slowly. 
‘“T cannot fulfil the condition upon which you 
insist,” 

“If we part,”’ he reminded her, bitterly, ‘‘it 
will be forever! I shall leave this house at 
once. .. Mavis, will nothing move you to 
speak ?” 

‘IT cannot,” she said, the words coming 
brokenly from betweenher dry lips, ‘‘ Do not 
press me any further. It is worse than use- 


would appear to be centred. I cam only. say | less. 


that he is a bigger fool than: I took him to:be 
if he fancied his threats could induce me to 
act in defiance of your. expressed. wishes. 
Consideration for you, Miss Neville, alone 
causes me to refrain from any. immediate re- 
prisal with. regard to the insulé I have re- 
ceived.” 

He went, leaving Mam’selle sobbing bitterly 

in the depths of an easy; chair.. Ere Will 
Meredith could detain her: Mavis: had flown 
upstairs, to return, in a few moments, weary; 
white-faced, the look of some hunted creature 
in her great dark blue eyes, yet,-withal, firm 
and self-collected. 
_ “Mavis,” oried the young. artist,..implor- 
ingly,“ would you drive:me mad? Wonld 
you have me deem you capable of. conduct un- 
worthy of my. affianced wife—of falsehood 
and deceit? If not, you, will.at: once.remove 
the jealous doubts to which you have.given 
rise, and explain your conduct of. to night!” 

He bent over her imperiously as he spoke, 


_ joined Will Meredith, coldly. 





his eyes reading her drooping face pee is ' 


scrutiny. 
“‘ Willl’’ the faint, sweet, beseeching voice 
rose in a wail of pain and entreaty,:.“‘ can | 
you not trust me blindly.for once? Indeed, I; 
have not. swerved in my-allegiance to.you...I 
am not, as you say, false.” | 
“« Then prove it !” he said, sternly, his voice | 
choked with: passion. . “‘ What«have. you, in 


common with Tressidery you, my fiancé, that excited . discussion... 


should. justify you in going out to meet-him.: 
by stealth? Your. silence. establishes your | 
guilt. Youhavecome .to:regard the dismissal 
of your wealthy lover-as a foolish act, I sup. | 


pose. It is the old story... With: gold in onal 


‘Then you have ceased to love me?” 

His handsome, haggard young face was.close 
to hers, the dark eyes beneath the level brows 
sought hers, as if striving to read there the 
secret she would not reveal. 

** You must be content to trust me blindly,” 
she said, wearily, .“‘ or let me go, as you say, 
for ever. My lips are sealed with regard to the 
— that took me from home. to- 
night.”’ 

‘‘Then our engagement.is at an end,” re- 
“Bhonld Mr. 
Neville,,when he returns, desire to know m 
reasons for thus. abruptly terminating it, 
shall. be quite willing to state them, unless, 
in deferenceto your wishes, I remain silent 
upon the subject.’ 

A smile, the,saddest: he had ever seen, 
wreathed her lips‘as he 

**You may leave me -to explain matters to 
my. father,” she said, quietly. ‘No blame 
shall be ascribed to you—and now good-bye,” 
‘Good-bye. May Heaven forgive. you the 
misery you have caused me to snoffer!” he 
said, briefly and sternly, as he turned to go. 

“* Mavis, my child, if must not, it shall not 
be! - I cannot permit you to sacrifice yourself 
to such an extent. Mr. Meredith, I command 
you to stop!” 

The protest. came from Mam’selle, over- 
looked, forgotten,-by. Will and Mavis in their 

As the Frenchwoman 
came forward, her brown eyes full of unshed 


, teara, fateful words trembling upon her li 
Mavis interposed to check the threatened dis- 


closure. 
‘*‘ Hash, auntie!” she said, throwing her 


scale, love in the other,love may be expected:,arms around Mam'selle's plump little waist, 


to kick the beam.” 


a certain proud, serene, girlish dignity replac- 


Lower and lower drooped: the pretty dark ing her previous humble entreating attitude. 


head beneath the weight of his bitter words ' 


till it rested upon the little trembling hands.‘ said now co 


Her silence, instead of 


‘You forget ft peer wy dear, Anything you 
d only alter matters for the 


ing his pity, | worse—not for the better—and I should never 


arousing 

only added fuel tothe fire of hia wrath. Had,, forgive you for interfering, for trying to recon- 
she been able to refute his accusations would. cile Mr. Meredith to. me. He has arrived at 
she not at once have done so? She had played’ his decision, and I have-no wish to alter it. 
him false, and he, poor fool; had deemed her’ Nothing less than a perfect faith could satisfy 


incapable of deceit. 


—_——. 


CHAPTER IY. ' 


| him—or me.” 


Overpowered by the superior force of her 


niece's will Mam’selle remaired silent, and in. 


silence: Will Meredith bowed to the two ladies, 


‘‘T gave done no wrong!” Mavis repeated, | and quitted the room where -he had spent so 
with quivering lips and tear-filled eyes, ‘‘ yes. many happy hours, his faith in the girl he 


I am not at liberty to reveal the exact natare still lov 


so well blown to the winds, his 


of the urgent business. that -necessitated a happiness hopelessly wrecked 


meeting with Luke Tressider, my. old lover. | 
Isit my fault. that he once asked 


Going upstairs to his own room, he com- 


me to be his! menced packing in readiness for departure. 


wife? His love reflects no discredit upon me, | The sooner he quitted that.now hatefal house 


and it had nothing whatever to do with our, the better for all concerned 


assignation to-night !” 


‘* And you expect me to believe this?" cried to be stuffed anyhow into hia 


Crossing. the.room with a.handfal of things 
tmanieau, he 


Will Meredith, sternly, “ to rest content with' espied some small article lying. upon the 
such a vague explanation. Take your choice, | car it. 


Mavis. Either tell .me-all, and leave me to) 


judge whether you have acted imprndently, | 


é@ picked it up and carried ié to the light. 
It was only a woman's mauve silk glove, to 


or renounce the idea of becoming my wife.| which a faiat delicate odour of perfume still 
The latter alternative is, perhaps, what you, clang. 


most desire. In that case you should have} 


asked me openly to restore your freedom, and | gloves Mavis had worn that very night when ; 
he came across her in the hansom with Luke . 


I would not have refased.”’ 


He recognised it instantly as one of the 


“Oh, Will!'’ she moaned, falling on her: Tressider. 





' around the flower-wreathed Maypole. 


By what agency had the glove been trans. 
ferred to his room since then?: Who had 
dro it theze.?. It was most improbable 
that Mavis had:herself entered his room for 
any purpose since her return; yet how else 
ren the presence of the glove be accounted 
‘or 

The very atmosphere of the house seemed 
fall of mystery. 

Will Meredith locked this nnexpected find 
- his desk after pressing the glove to his 
ips. 

The next day;he qnitted Belmont, Villa 
without encountering Mavis again.. As the 
front door closed behind him it seemed-to shut 
him: out. not merely from the house; but.from 
hope .and love, and.all that rendered life 
pleasant and desirable as well. s 

. 


‘he Royal Academy:on the day. after the 
private view. 
A well.dressed, fashionable..throng was 
i the wide, shallow staircase of 
ouse after a general. rendering 
hung tomy fo xi ailing 
magnificent -rooms oor iling 
with the productions of modern painters. — 
A year had since. Will. Meredith 
quitted Belmont. Villa in such. fierce anger 
against the girl he loved—the girl he had not 
once come in contact with since: that bitter 
parting. 
The artist fall three years older as 
he insinuated his way through the fashionable 
t , still in. suspense with regard to the 
fate of his.own work. 
Since he had failed to receive a ‘‘ varnish- 
ae ticket he feared the worst... 
is heart. beat rapidly as he went. from 
room to room, scanning the walls in search 
of the picture upon which so many ambitious 
had been centred. . 


thirty, y large, . bri 
eyes, aquiline features, and glossy, dark hair 
wound in thick coils round her finely-moulded 


- in its. full - flowing 


match. 
Her: ripe, .queenly. beauty of form and 


feature caused many gla 
some at deomeoe be = ae sane ‘. 

“ Don’t des "8 id, enco ingly 
her companion: in low, firm; musical tones. 
‘There are yet two rooms unvisited, Your 
work may be in one of them.” 

“T fear not,”. he rejoined, bitterly... ‘‘I am 
fated to be-unsuccessful, it seems, and Jupiter 
himself had to submit-to fate. He could not 
struggle against it, neither can 1.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” retorted Beatrice Millward, 
as her dark eyes alternately scanned the walls 
and the pailanss. ane. emacs of the young 
artist. “To a extent-a man controls 
his own fortune, or what would become of 
free will?” ; 

‘* At least fate has been kind in geenting 
me your friendship and sympathy, Mill- 
ward,” he’ ;-With.an empressement that 
brought a faint tings of colour to the elear 
olive of her cheek, - ; 

As they entered the last room a group.col- 
lected in front-of a large picture hang on the 
line attracted -their attention. Beatrice Mill- 
ward went. towards it. 

‘Look!’ she exclaimed, her beantiful eyes 
shining with excitement, her wonted stately 
ca 


lm dispelled. ‘ 

Will Meredith. did look, his breath coming 
thick and fast, a, whole chime of bella—joy- 
bells—ringing in his ears, to see his canvas 
well hung upon the line, creating an evident 


sensation. : 
The e, elaborately-framed picture re- 
Pp y-day in the olden time. 
A group of graceful viliage maidens and 
stalwart, handsome youths were ‘ea 


—some admiring, 








Om pw 
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central figure. the May-queen, a slender girl 
with dewy violet eyes, fresh, pure, flower-like 
in her girlish lovetiness, gowned in spotless 
white, bore # striking resemblance to Mavis 
Neville. 

His success, 80 noe, ah treading upon 
the heels of repeated failures, weil-nigh un- 
manned Will Meredith. 

Owing to some mistake or neglect he had 
failed to receive # varnishing ticket.- Other- 
wise his good fortune would have been re: 
vealed to him earlier-in the day. He had 
worked hard, and his reward had come at 
last. 

‘*‘ No need to rail at fate, now,”’ remarked 
Beatrice Millward; with a radiant smile, 
‘when she has treated you so kindly. The 
picture will create-a perfect furore. And I am 
the first to congratulate you on the success 
achieved.” 

He remained silent, gazing intently “at his 
own work, around which: new arrivals were 
constantly flocking, while words of favonrable 
criticism and praise reached his ear where he 
stood. A great wave of bitterness, of hopeless 
sorrow and regret, had risen to drown the 
sudden gladness and elation. 

“Oh, Mavis, my love! my darling! bad you 
but remained faithfal in your allegiance to 
me, what a triumph would this have been:to- 
day!” was the reflection surging throught hia 
mind. ‘“ As it is, while conducing towards it, 
you have robbed’ my -euccess-of: the joy that 
should have attended it. Without you life 
can never be the same to me sgain.”’ 

‘‘Has the .May.queen suddenly descended 
from her frame; like the ancestors in: Raddi- 
gore?” whispered Beatrice Millward: “* That 
girl to the left, “dressed in’ white,is her very 
coun 

He uttered her name inyoluntarily. 

She was. standing not a yard from him— 
his lost love—her eyes fastened npon the pic- 
ture, The sweet; mobile face, the deep, 
haunting eyes had lost none of their old 
fascination for him. 

At that moment she turned, to behold him 
and his companion watching her. 

With a glance of pained reproach that he 
never forgot, she disappeared in the crowd, ere 
Will Meredith’:conld acknowledge her pre- 
sence. 

‘“ Who is that'young lady ?"’ asked Beatrice 
Millward. " r 

“A Miss Neville. She sat to me for the 
May-queen, ’ was the abrupt response. ‘ But 
we have seen little of each other since.” 

Beatrice Millward had plenty of tact, She 
felt certain that the girl with the lovely face 
bad in some. way played Will Meredith false, 
after winning his heart; and.a jealous pang, 


& sense of anger against this rival, was the con- 


sequence, 

Yet outwardly she remained placid, gracious, 
unaware of anything amiss calculated to mar 
his well-earned success, while making no 
further allusion to Mavis Neville. 

When they quitted the Academy she carried 
the artiat off to.her pretty little house in Park- 
lane to luncheon. 

He wasa frequent visitor there, to the envy 
of men, his superiors in wealth and rank, who 
had yet failed to find their way into the 
charming widow2s esteem and favour. 

Will Meredith had been introduced to Mrs. 
Millward while his wounded love and pride, 
his sense of irreparable logs, were. still nn- 
abated, 

The society of the beautifal widow, the 
Sympathy and congenial friendship she-~ac- 
sa him, were very soothing to the young 

an, 

He could never love again ; yet his heart 
craved for affection, interest, friendship—some- 
thing to fill the void created in it by Mavis 
Neville, and Beatrice Millward gave him 
Pea what he most wanted in this re- 

ot. 

Only once bad Meredith’encountered Sydney. 
Neville since leaving, Belmont Villa... Oa that 
Occacion the artist had positively declined to 


enter into conversation respecting the event 
that had led to the breaking off of the engage- 
ment. He seemed ill at ease, aud anxious to 
shun the subject. 

* You were not to be ceneured for acting as 
you did, Meredith,” he said, hurriedly, “since 
an explanation was withheld. At the same 
time, Mavis, poor child, had done nothing 
amiss. It was an unfortunate affair. Sinee 
she and you are hopelessly: parted, we need 
not allude to it again !’’ 

“ Bat if she has satisfied yoo——”’ 

‘* Oh, for Heaven’s sake, let us drop the 
subject |’ exclaimed Neville, irritably. ‘* She 
has extracted a promise from me never to re- 
veal to you the circumstances of that night, 
and I cannot break it. My child is innocent 
of wrong in thought, word, or deed; and that 
is all I can say!” 

Three weeks later Meredith was at work in 
his studio when a brother artist sauntered in. 

‘“‘ Heard the news?” he inquired, languidly, 
as he lighted one of Will's cigars, and threw 
himself into an easy-chair. 

“* What news ?”’ 

‘* That little: girlof Neville’s is going to 
marry # howling swell: The luck some people 
get.is disgusting. Thatlazy beggar, Neville, 
will be able to take it earier than ever, since 
he will have a rich son-in-law to draw upon. 
Drawing of that kind pays a sight better than 
painting!” 

The brush~ dropped’ from Will Meredith's 
hand. It took hint sometime to find it. 

“ Did you hear the name of the man Miss 
Neville-is about to marry ?”’ he inquired. 


@ fine old place in Cornwall, and a pot of 
money; was the:reply. “Can't imagine what 
induced him to propose to a shy littlething 
like Mavis Neville, a girl without any“ go” 


wouldn’t be mine!” 

Will Meredith repressed a desire to kick the 
free-spoken’ young gentleman, and bore with 
him’ until ‘he quitted the «studio, leaving 
Meredith ‘to the \ full “bitterness of his own 
reflections. 

Mavis about to marry-Tressider after all, to 
sell herself for “gold. This news tended to 
confirm ail his ‘previous suspicions; to's 
away even the faint doubt in her ‘favour-until 
then lingering tn his mind. 

‘False, doubly false; mercenary, heartless!” 
he exclaimed; fiercely, as he threw aside his 
brush. “Why shonld I regret her? Why allow 
the fact of her approaching marriage to affect 
me so keenly? I am well rid of such a woman. 
And yet, not even the knowledge of her worth. 
lessness can kill my love for her!’’ 

It seemed so difficult to reconcile such cal- 
culating worldliness.and deceit with the frank 
siticerity, the- tender trustfulness of old, and 
~ passionate distress she had evinced: at 

eir > 
She would have made a clever actress; he 
told himself, grimly. He painted no more that 
day. Dressing himself, he went out later on 
to visit Beatrice Miilward. 

He was always certain of a welcome there. 
Tie beautifal widow chanced to be alone in 
the drawing-room when he was announced. 
Artistic and harmonious as all her surround. 
ings were, they served to enhance the dark 
rich:tinted mature loveliness of the women 
whom society acknowledged as one of its 
queens. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked 
presently, glancing at his troubled face. 
“You look ill, haggard. You are working 
too hard. You need rest.”’ 

By degrees her interest in Will Meredith 
had deepened. If he cared for her sufficiently; 
why should they not come: together, and let 
the world talk and wonder till it-was tired ? 
Her woman's heart yearned for the sympathy, 
the close, congenial companionship hitherto 
denied it. 

Married at‘seventeen to an old man by her 
family, for the sake of his wealth, Beatrice 
Millward had known much of love's bitter- 





‘Yes; Tressider:- He's a Cornishman, with: 


in: her.*- Evéry* man~to his taste, but’ she: 





ness, little of its joy. The young officer who- 


had won ber heart had been ordered abroad 
with his regiment, after treachery and deceit 
had been resorted to m order to estrange the 
lovers. Tidings of his death from yellow 
fever had reached her soon after her marriage, 
and rendered her life yet more desolate. Now 
a kind of Indian summer seemed about to 
dawn for her with the advent of Will Meredith. 
“Tam not ill,” he replied, in answer to-her 
uestion, “only restless, unsettled. I think 
shall go to Africa for # while and hunt big 
game. When | return——” 

Something in her faceinduced him to pause. 
Hearts are caught in the rebound, and -he was 
fiercely, recklessly miserable jast then, in a 
mood to say or do anything calculated to 
afford him immediate relief. 

‘* Would you regret my absence, Beatrice ?” 
he asked abruptly, bending over her. 

She raised her dark, liquid eyes to: his, and 
he read his answer there. 

‘*You bave only to bid me remain, and I 
will do so,” he went on, kneeling beside-her. 

*Do’you know all that such a command 
would involve?” she asked playfully, yet 
tenderly.. “If you seek to make me your 
wife—and I am wiiling to admit that you are 
the only man I would consent to marry~ you 
must remember that I am several years-older 
than you, while——” 

‘* Beatrice, if you will accept me as your 
husband,” he interposed,‘ I will endeavour to 
make you forget ‘the greatness of the condes- 
cension on your part. Itis as if-a queen had 
stepped down from her throne to wed-a sub- 
ject! I will strive to make’ you happy in 
return!” . 

* Only be good to me, Will,” shemurmured. 
**Only open your heart to receive me,-and I 
shall-be content!” 

‘‘There-is ene thing -you-ought-to' know,” 
he went on. ‘It is all over now; but——” 

‘You cared a great deal -for a girl—the girl 
who-sat for the May-queen,” she replied, fear- 
lessly. ‘‘Iread it in your face atthe time ! 
I am glad you have been so candid with me!” 

“She jilted me,” he resumed;i**for a rich 
fellow. Bat for you I should have lost faith 
in women entirely: Beatrice,;:your love will 
yet prove my earthly salvation 1" 

‘* Let us agree to make the best of our lives 
together,” she said; gently, as their: lips met, 
and thus the compact was sealed. 





CHAPTER. V. 


‘“‘ Wuo the deuce can that be stumbling up- 
stairs at this. time of night? ’ muttered: Will 
Meredith, going to the door of his sitting-room, 
candle in-band, to inspect the late visitor. 

His new lodgings were in the neighbour- 
hood: of Piccadilly: They consisted of a 
sitting-room, with a bedroomJeading out of it, 
his studio being on another floor, 

It was long past midnight, and he was about 
to’ undress, when the sound of heavy, un- 
certain footsteps brought him out on to the 
landing to reconnoitre. 

There were no other lodgers-on that:floor, so 
the untimely visitor must needs befor him. 

As the latter reached the landing with some 
difficulty, Will Meredith regarded ‘him in all 
astonishment. 

“ Neville!’ he exclaimed; upon recognising 
the artist. 

* Yes, dear boy! -I—I was passing, and I 
thought I-would give you a call. .Scen nothing 
of you lately, you know! You've cut us al- 
together.” 

“I couldn't imagine» who it was: at this 
hour!*” said Meredith, leading» the: way into 
his sitting-room, ; 

Once within-the radius-of the lamp-light, he 
regarded Sydney Neville-intently, at # loss to 
understand the subtle change that bad taken 
place in his manner and appearance, : 

The big, hundsome artist had.thrown him- 
pelf into aneasy-chair. Histeyes were dull and 
yacant; hia speech thick, his dress slightly 
disordered. é 

These symptoms, taken.in conjanction with 
the late visit to a man whonr he‘ had recently 
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made a point of avoiding, and with whom he 
could have no topic of importance to discuss, 
seemed to indicate something very like tem- 
porary derangement. 

‘*Can he have been drinking?” t] 
Will Meredith, yet the idea was improbable. 

Amoreabstemious man than Sydney Neville, 
daring the months Meredith had spent under 
his roof, could not apparently have existed. 

** What will you take?” he inquired, pro- 
ducing sherry, cigars, brandy.and-soda, and 
biscuits from the sideboard. 

“A little brandy—neat,” was the reply, as 
Sydney Neville rambled on from one subject 
to another, talking fitfally and incoherently to 
the young man, who sat opposite, regarding 
him with ome questioning eyes. 

* You ven’t inguired after Mavis, or 


** Gone home quietly rather than face me, I 
suppose,’’ thought Will Meredith, with a sense 
of relief. ‘‘ He was hardly conscious of what 
he was doing when he turned in here last 
night, and the morning brought reflection with 
it. So much the better. It would have been 
an awkward situation for us both, and, had he 
stayed, 1 must have asked him to breakfast 
with me.” 

Returning to his room, Will Meredith 
dressed rapidly. He had nearly completed his 
toilette when, pre the dressing-table for 
some article, he uttered an ejaculation. 

* By Jove !” 

Watch, chain, studs, card-case, purse, each 
and all had vanished from their accustomed 
places. 

In what direction was he to search for the 


made any allusion to her!” he said at length, | thief ? 


in an aggrieved tone. 


“I hope Miss Neville is well?” replied | thrilled him 


Meredith, coldly. 


“ Yes, she’s perfectly well. She’s to be/| door. 


married, you know, a month hence to Tressi- 
der’s, Tressider’s——”’ 

His head drooped forward. He was falling 
asleep. 

“Come! wake up, Neville,” cried Will 
Meredith, ing him gently. ‘It's time 
you went home.” 

** We won’t go home till morning—too far 
off—sleep on sofa—shouldn’t like to frighten 
Mavis,’ was the disconnected reply. 

** He is drank!” reflected Meredith, regret- 
fally, as he assisted Sydney Neville to the 
sofa, and threw a travelling rug over ‘him. 
“Can he have contracted intemperate habits 
of late? He was never like this before, to 
my knowledge.” 

He went to bed presently, leaving the door 
of ——— between 5 ry = 
open, anything transpire. Yet he it 
bat little that night. : : 

The un $ consciousness that Mavis 
Neville’s father was slumbering in the next 
room in a state of profound intoxication 
tended to keep him a 

How ashamed and degraded Sydney Neville 
would feel upon recovering his senses in 
the morning ; and Mavis, what humiliation 
it would entail upon her to learn how and 
where her father had passed the night. 

After all he was her father, and for her 
dake—little consideration as she deserved at 
his hands—Meredith had done the best he 
could for him under the circumstances, 

His engagement to Beatrice Millward was 
only a few weeks old. He did not regret hav- 
ing entered into it. Her liking for him, her 
delicately - expressed sympathy, had first 
drawn him towards the tifal widow. 

Lonely, wretched, cynical, how could he 
fail to feel deeply grateful in return for such 
a favour and preference evinced for him by 
one who had so often been wooed in vain, who 
had turned away from wealthy and titled 
suitors to bestow herself upon a penniless 
artist? 

Coming, as it did, after a cruel disillusion, 
a assumed a higher value in his 
sight. 

If it failed to console him entirely for what 
he had suffered and lost it was still a rare 
gift, for which he must needs make some 
adequate return to the giver. 

Yet the calm, ionless, tranquil affection 
he entertained for Beatrice Millward would 
not have borne comparison with the great, 
tumultuous love, the springtide of fervid de- 
votion, that had moved his whole being to- 
wards Mavis Neville, thrilling it through and 
through with passionate, intense delight, and 
hopes yet to be realised in the roseate future. 

He fell asleep towards morning. Waking 
with a start as the clock struck seven, he 
jamped out of bed, and throwing on his 
dressing-gown, entered the sitting-room, to 
ascertain if Sydney Neville still slept. 

To his amazement he found it untenanted. 
The sofa was empty, the rug lay upon the 
floor ; the bird flown, possibly in search 
of the proverbial worm, 





him 


A sudden horrible, overwhelming suspicion 
i im from head to foot. He started 
nervously when his landlady knocked at the 


“ What is it, Mrs. Simpson?” , 

“Oh, if you please, sir, here’s a p'liceman, 
who nee he wants to see you at onoe,”’ replied 
that lady in a state of trepidation, lest her 

should have been amusing himself over- 
night by wrenching off knockers, extinguishing 
gas-lamps, or ringing bells, to account for his 
being thus wanted by the law. 

= him to come in!” 

The policeman, a stalwart, young fellow, 
with a ay = go face, en accord- 
ingly. ving first ascertained that Mrs. 
Simpson was not listening at the keyhole out- 
side on the landing, Will Meredith confronted 
wn ave gos. look hing quite recentl 

‘* Have you anything quite recently, 
sir?” asked the latter. 

“ Have you found anything likely to belong 
to me, constable ?'’ was the cautious rejoinder. 

Phe Ins ’ would feel obliged 

a jpector obliged, sir, if you 
would step round to the station at con he 
said. ‘We've got a well-dressed individual 
there who was brought in early this morning. 
One of our men found him wandering about 
the streets in a muddled condition, unable to 
give an account of himself. On searching him 
several articles of jewellery were found upon 
him, likewise a card-case, The cards having 
your name and address on themy sir, the In- 
spector sent me round here to make inquiries.” 

“T'll come directly,” said Will Meredith, 
and in less than ten minutes he was having an 
interview with the Inspector at the nearest 
police-station. 

‘* This is the man,” said thelatter, as Sydney 
Neville, escorted by a policeman, was brought 
forward. 

Will Meredith never forgot that dreadfal 
moment, or the expression of agonised en- 
treaty of speechless eand despairon the 
artist's face as their eyes met. It would be 
hard to say which felt the keenest emotion. 

Sydney Neville’s faculties were perfestly 
clear now. Hecould realise his position, and 
all that it involved. As he stood there, 
wiping the damp from his brow, he seemed 
to have aged ten years in a single night. 

‘‘These articles were found in the pris- 
oner's sion,” said theinspector, producin 
Will Meredith's watch, studs, rings, purse an 
card.case. ‘They bear your initials, sir. 
Were they stolen from you last night ?"’ 

‘*No,” replied Will Meredith, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation. They were mine, undoubt- 
edly, but you are mistaken with regard to the 
manner in which this gentleman became pos- 
sessed of them. They were not stolen. He 
won them from me last night at play.” 

The inspector glanced keenly from one man 
to the other, and drew his own conclasions. 

‘In that case, sir,” he said, ‘‘we need not 
detain him any longer, since the articles pro- 
duced are, as you allege, his property, having 
changed hands. Of course, we were not to 
know that. The only charge against this 
gentleman now is of wandering in the streets 
without being able to give any account of 





\ 


‘‘He is well known to mo,” replied Will 
Meredith, Sydney Neville still remaining 
silent, ‘‘and I will be responsible for his good 
behaviour, and undertake to see him safe home. 
He was drinking heavily last night, and lost 
his way, Isuppose. He’sall right now. Just 
ask one of your men to call a cab. Now, 
Neville, are you ready?” 

A transfer of coin, an apology addressed to 
Sydney Neville by the officer, of which he 
took not the least notice, and then the two 
men were driven rapidly away in the direo. 
tion of West Kensington. 

‘Queer start that!’ observed the inspector 
to one of his subordinates, ‘‘and Mr. Meredith 
has told a thandering lie. If that fellow had 


-won the watch and the other things at play 


wouldn’t he have said so, instead of sitting 
there all in a heap, with gailt written plainly 
on his face, refusing to utter a word? It's a 
family affair, I expect, with more likely than 
not ® woman at the bottom of it.” 

Once inside the cab, Sydney Neville leaned 
forward, shaking off the torpor that had held 
him spell-bound, and thrust the articles which 
pen bane restored to him into Will Meredith's 
hands. 

“‘T was mad when I. took them!” he ex- 
claimed, hoarsely, “quite mad! Do you 
credit my assertion ?” 

** Yes,”’ was the = “‘ Had you been in 
your senses you could not have doneit. On 


that oan I require no convincing.” 
Sydney Neville sank back in the cab, pale, 
—_ for breath, the mere wreck of his 


mer self. 

* You areill?” said Meredith, in alarm. 

“I belisveI am dying,” he murmured. 
“* Meredith, you have sa me from worse 
than death. Your generous falsehood has 
rescued me and mine from disgrace and dis- 
honour. Was it for her sake that you displayed 
80 much forbearance ?”’ 

“For her sake and yours also,” was the 
reply. ‘ The friendly feeling that once existed 
between us, Neville—the esteem in which 
I have held you—would have rendered me 
desirous under any circumstances of preserv- 
ing = re — intact.” 

ydney Neville groaned. 
regret Tue enpescohoniel guuepetg Singlayed 
the un generosity display: 
towards one so unworthy of it,” he said, boty. 
“T have caused bitter suffering, and not to 
ou alone through my besetting sin. And it 
I 00 late to remedy the wrong done now—too 
te | 

“To what do youallude?” asked Will Mere- 
dith swiftly. 

Bat Sydae Neville, rapidly sinking into a 
comatose ition, was Sante to reply. 

When the cab in front of the meet 
Queen Anne villa Gretchen opened the front- 
door ere the cabman could 

Just behind her were the pale, anxious faces 
of Mavis Neville and Mam’selle. 

“Mr, Meredith! " cried the latter, scanning 
his face with frightened, brown eyes. ‘‘ Have 
rene come,to tell us any bad news? My brother- 

Wane” 

“Tg in the cab.” interposed the young man. 

‘¢ Mr, Neville came to my rooma late last 
night, and, since he seems somewhat unwell 
I have brought him home this morning."’ 

“Oh papa ! papa!” 7 

The words were uttered by Mavie, as, white 
and trembling, she flew down the garden-path 
Ori ‘Meredith pected ce 

i ith’s unex appearan 
and the shameful fact of her father's weakness 
pmen revealed to him, seemed as if it would 
crush her with its weight. 

She rary glanced at her former lover as 
he assisted Sydney Neville into the house. An 
agony of sensitive shame prevented her eyes 
from meeting his. 

“I think we had better get him upstairs to 
his room at once,” said Meredith, addressing 
Mam’selle, ‘I am afraid he is even more ill 
than I imagined. I should advise you to send 
for a doctor.” i 

While Gretchen flew off upon this errand, 
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Wiil Meredith and the two ladies endeavoured 
to restore the artist to something, like con- 
sciousness. 

His heavy, stertorous breathing as he lay 
cpon the bed alone broke the oppressive 
silence. 

‘Don’t go,’”’ he murmured, faintly, as Mere- 
dith was about to quit the room when the 
gootor arrived. ‘ There is something I must 
tall you ere I die, and the end is not far off. 
Stay with me until then.” 

Sydney Neville was correct in his pre- 
geatiment. Excessive drinking, combined with 
gome severe mental shock recently sustained, 
had, the doctor stated, accelerated a long- 
standing disease of the heart. In all pro- 
bability, the artist had but a few hours yet to 
live, 

As the medicine administered imparted a 
listle fictitious strength, his mental faculties 
rallied. 

‘Leave me for a little while alone with 
Moredith, my darling!"’ he said tenderly to 
the girl bending over him. 

‘* Papa, have you forgotten your promise to 
remain silent respecting the past,” she cried, 
imploringly ; ‘‘ to make no disclosure that will 
reflect upon yourself?” 

Sydney Neville smiled sadly. 

* Child, I cannot die without first removing 
the wrong impression that still exists in 
Meredith's mind with regard to your con- 
dast,” he said, earnestly. ‘Let me do you at 
least this tardy justice. Already he knows 
to what ~— of degradation and infamy I 
oan sink, Bat for his intervention I should 
have died in a prison cell, charged with steal- 
iag his property last night. Don’t interrupt 
me, Meredith. She must learn the bitter 
trath, in order to realise how much we both 
owe you.” 

With bowed head Mavis crept from the 
room, after listening to that pitiful story. 

‘I thank you,” was all she sadd, in passing 
Will Meredith, and the sorrow in her voice 
filled his heart with sudden pity. 

‘* Come closer to me, dear ler’ ” whi 
ths dying man, ‘ You remember the night 
ou which you came across Mavis and Luke 
Tressider in a hansom ?” 

“T am not likely to forget it,” was the 
atern, brief reply. 

“She was not false to you as you im- 
agined,” he wenton. “It was my besetting 
sin that led up to the situation she refused to 
explain, since, had she done so, I should have 
been degraded for ever in your sight. For 
years past, from time to time, I have yielded 
to fits of intemperance, absenting ene from 
bome for several days at a stretch, causing 
Mavis cruel anxiety and distress. While 
ander the influence of drink I became a 
kleptomaniac, stealing any article of value 
cpon which I could lay my hands. 

“ On the occasion in question, Mavis, to her 
horror, discovered that I had taken your 
Giamond ring, the one kept in your dressing- 
case, and the key of which iad been t 
carelessly lying about. She made inquiries, 
ascerfained where I had pledged it, and, in 
ker despair, not having sufficient money to 
reclaim the ring, she appealed to Luke 
Teessider—who was aware of my strange 
tandency—to assist her, rather than permit 
yoa to learn what I had done.” 

‘' He, touched by her distress, good-naturedly 
complied, although she had rejected him in 
your favour, They had regained possession 
of the ring, and were on their way home, 
Treasider intending to alight at the corner of 
the street when the horse bolted, and brought 
them under your notice,”” 

Will Meredith remained silent. The 
mystery of the silk glove found in his room 
was solved at last. 

“You know the rest,” Sydney Neville 
went on. “How she let you go from her, 
dseming her false, rather than reveal the 
dishonourable act of which I had been guilty. 
She contrived to replace the ring in your 
Gressing-case, and you never knew of its brief 
absence. When, in my remorse, I sought to 


lessen her sacrifice by self-accusation, she 
exacted a promise from me to remain silent. 

‘For a while I fought against the evil 
habit only to yield to it again, and, by a strange 
fatality, to bring it under your notice. Can 
you forgive me the harm and misery I have 
wrought?” 

“IT will try,” said Meredith, his face white 
and rigid. ‘‘ Yet your daughter is about to 
marry Tressider?” 

*‘ Not Luke Tressider,” corrected the dying 
man. “ He got over his disappointment, and 
married a pretty Scotch girl three months 
ago. Mavis has consented to marry a cousin 
of his, a wealthy man, many years older than 
herself, who has recently returned from 
abroad, in order to save me from ruin and 
beggary. But she does not love him, poor 
child. Her heart has been true to you, 
Meredith, all along, and I have well-nigh 
broken it.” 

Mavis, misjudged and wrongly eondemned— 
Mavia, loving, suffering, loyal, while he had 
deemed her false, calculating, worldly— 
Mavis lost to him for ever through his own 
want of faith in her. A mist swam before 
Will Meredith's eyes, as he realised the truth, 
at once so sweet, and so inexorably sad. 

‘‘Oh, my love, my little love!” he cried 
aloud in his anguish. ‘If I could but undo 
the past! If I were but free to kneel at your 
feet and sue for pardon. Neville, your reve- 
lation has indeed come too late to save our 
happiness from being wrecked ! '’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


Sypxney Neviu.e was dead and in his grave, 
et the harm he had wrought by means of 
is terrible vice of intemperance lived on in the 

world. They could not inter that with him 
and read the burial service over it. 

Mavis had been removed from her father’s 
death-bed in a prostrate condition. Some 
gentle violence had been necessary in order to 
detach her hand from that lifeless one to 
which she clung so fondly. A severe illness 
followed the prolonged mental strain—the 
heart —she had endured so patiently 
for the sake of that beloved father. 

Will Meredith in his fierce, unavailing 
regret and bitter self-reproach—his conscious- 
ness of what might have been but for his 
unreasoning jealousy in the past—seemed to 
live throngh an age of suffering at this 

riod, He called daily at the house to 
inquire after Mavis, until she was declared to 
be out of danger. He prowled round it at 
night, watching the light in the sick-room, 
tormented by vehement useless longings and 
passionate regrets. 

Mam’selle, softened by her previous favour- 
ite’s = and remorse, had relented 
towards him. 

It was she who brought him the latest news 
from the invalid’s room, and revealed to him, 
as they sat together, the extent of the girl's 
love and self-sacrifice, upon which her father 
had made such frequent demands during his 
lifetime. 

Yet, although Mam'selle was kind and for- 
giving, she could hold out no hope to the young 
artist. He could not have accepted it, indeed, 
had she done so. A double barrier existed now 
between him and the girl he loved. Her 
recently contracted a and his own, 
severed them hopelessly, 

As he was leaving the villa one day he en- 
countered Owen Tressider, Mavis’ fiancé. 
Will Meredith could but admié the latter’s 
superiority to his cousin Luke, both in a - 
ance and intellect. Tall, erect, soldier-like in 
a ~ with a stern, bronzed, handsome 
face, dark, penetrating eyes, and dark hair, 
slightly sprinkled with grey, Owen Tressider, 
although verging upon forty, was still an 
attractive man, far more so, indeed, than 
many of his janiors. 

And Mavis had pledged herself to marry 
him without love! Would the stern, grave, 
handsome soldier ever discover this fact ? 





Will Meredith asked himself, anxiously ; and, 





if so, would he visit the discovery upon his 
young wife’s head ? 


Even when she recovered, Mavis refused to | 


grant her old lover an interview. It would 
but add to their mutual pain, she declared. 
If was anything to forgive on her part, 
it haa been forgiven long, long ago. Since the 
past was unalterable, since each had plighted a 


‘fresh troth, it would be useless—nay, wrong— 


for them to meet again; and no entreaties could 
induce her to swerve from this decision. 
Not long after Sydney Neville’s death Mere- 


dith met Luke Tressider in Piccadilly one“ 


day, looking more bluff and hearty, more 
aggressively prosperous than ever. 

A vexed, embarrassed expression crossed the 
+ engages ty face as Will Meredith pulled 

im up. 

‘* Tressider, I owe you an ample apology!" 
he said, quietly. ‘I insulted and misjudged 
you upon a certain occasion which you have 
not forgotten, and you displayed great for- 
bearance at the time! An admission made 
by Sydney -Neville previous to his death 
opened my eyes to the truth. I can only 
express my sincere regret for the attitude I 
adopted. It has cost me very dear!" 

Luke Tressider's ruddy face cleared like the 
sun emerging from behind a cloud. He 
grasped the other's outstretched hand 
cordially. 

** 80 he told you, did he? I'm glad of it,” 
heexclaimed. ‘Neville was an awfal beggar 
when out on the spree. That poor little girl 
of his was almost out of her mind when she 
came to me that night about the missing 
ring—you know. Of course I helped her to 
recover it, although I feltanything bat friendly 
towards you at the time.” 

‘‘ It was a generous, self-effacing act on your 

that I shall never forget,” said Meredith. 
“*T repaid it badly.” 

‘‘Rubbish! We'll let bygones be bygones, 
old man. Ihope you are going to marry 
Mavis Neville, since her father has madea 
clean breast of it? I'm married, don’t you 
know, and out of the running, soI can afford 
to give you my good wishes. I should like to 
introduce you to my wife, if you will call upon 
us. No allusion to this little incident when 
she is present, though.” 

‘“‘ Certainly not,” rejoined Meredith, with a 
faint smile. ‘Neville’s disclosure came too 
late, unfortunately, to set matters right 
between us. Mavisis engaged to be married 
to your cousin, Mr. Tressider. She will never 
be my wife.” 

Beatrice Millward went to Bournemouth 
in August, whither her fiancé was to follow 
her lateron. They were to be married in 
November, and the idea of this marriage had 
become a perfect nightmare of late to Will 
Meredith. 

The calm happiness, the mental rest he 
had once looked forward to sharing with 
Beatrice were lost sight of in fury regrets, 
since he knew that Mavis Neville had never 
faltered in her allegiance to him. 

An overpowering desire to see her again ere 
he left town induced Meredith to call at 
Belmont Villa, But Mavis was not there. 
The caretaker informed him that Miss 
Neville and her aunt had gone to Bourne- 
mouth, for the benefit of the young lady’s 
health. 

Wondering a little at the odd coincidence 
that had taken Mavis Neville and Beatrice 
Millward both to the same watering-place, 
Will Meredith went himself to Bournemouth 
the next day. 

An illuminated concert was held in the 
hotel grounds that evening. 

Strolling about on the look ont for the 
beautiful widow, who had promised to join 
bim there, he came suddenly across a forlorn 
little figure seated alone in a secluded part of 
the spacious garden, away from the lights 
and the music—a little figure dressed in deep 
mourning. 

** Mavis!” 

“ Will!” 

In their mutual surprise each had used the 
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old familiar. appellation. Two young hearts 
went out in swift yearning to meet each 
other, 

‘*‘ Have you forgiven me?” he cried, throw- 
ing himself down beside her, Beatrice Mill. 
ward completely forgotten. . ‘‘ Mavis, i 
cruel to hide yourself from me, to den 
an interview when I pleaded so hard for one! 
Oh, my darling! that I should have lost you 
through my mad folly 1’’ 

She glanced up at him, her dark blue eyes 
looking unnaturally large in the small, pale 
face, that had lost its faint rose-leaf bloom, 
her soft, dusky hair clinging like vine-tendrils 
round the blue-veined temples and little ears. 

‘‘Hush!” she said, gently. ‘ You were 


not so much: to blame, after all. I know that | 


appearances were against me. .I forgave you 
long ago, Will; even before I heard of — 
kindl y falsehood that saved my father from 
pony exposure and disgrace.. Do you think 

oan ever: forget how much I owe you? But 
you should not have come here 4” 

‘* Mavis, my darling 
us ?—must we part?” he exclaimed, in his 
misery. 

‘We must!" she repeated, with a sob. 
“You know that. I am engaged to Owen 
Tressider i” 

“Yes?” 

‘But for his generosity,’’ she went. on, 
‘‘we should long since have been homeless. 
Papa’s picturea. sold; so badly for months 

revious: to his death. Mr. Tressider paid 

is debts, and prevented us from being sold 
up by our creditors. When he asked me. to 
marry. him I consented—out of gratitade,.. It 
seemed to matter so little: what I did since 
you were lost tome. And I cannot go back 
from my promise now that papa is dead. Be- 
sides”’—the sweet lips quivering as if in 
pain— you also are engaged.’ 

“ Yes,”’ he replied, sternly, ‘*I am, as you 
say, engaged to. the woman whose friendship 
and sympathy came tome at: a time when: I 
was smarting beneath the impression that 
ae had deceived and thrown me over in 
avour of a wealthy lover. I offered her what 
little you had left me to give. It waa not:much ; 
but she accepted it, and weagreed to make the 
best of our lives. 

‘* Then came your father's statement, mad. 
dening me with: the knowledge,of: what. might 
have been. Beatrice .Millward:ig a noble 
woman; ere long she will have. become:-my 
wife,. That isall.. And-you and I may. yet 
have some forty years of existence to drag 
through—apart.”’ 

“You cannot retrace your: steps, neither 
can I,” she murmured, with bowed head. 
‘Fate has been too strong for us. Once we 
stood hand in hand, now our paths. lie far 
apart. Love, dear love, it only remains for 
us to say good-bye |’ 

Her voice sounded faint and far-off, It 
seemed to reach him from the otherside of the: 
gulf that parted them. 

“Tf you had; only ” he began, then 
paused, asthe sound of vdices reached hia ear 
from the other side of a thick clamp of flower- 
ing shrubs, 

‘“* Have you been long in England, Owen?” 
asked a woman; and the rich mellow tones 
were those of Beatrice Millward. 

*“* About six months,” was the reply. “I 
little thought thatfare wouldiever throw us 
together again, Bea... With its usual irony, the 
meeting has been effeoted too late to ensure! 
oun, peointnr to atone for the bitter joyless: 
past. 

‘‘ They told me you had died abroad of 
yellow fever; soon after I consented to marry 
Rickward Millward,” she rejoined, and “ my 
heart seemed to die with you.” 

‘ T was.down with the fever,” explained the 
deep, resonant, masculine voice, ‘ but I re- 
covered. Another fellow.in our regiment 
died. My name must have been sent home 
in mistake for his. Soon after that I inherited: 
a large fortane upon the death of an uncla, I 
sold out, and have been wandering about 
Africa or the Continent ever-since,: Six months 


lis there no hope for | 


ago I came home with a desire to. settle down. 
I met that poor child, and asked her to marry 
me, not dreaming that: death had, in the inte- 
rim, set you free.” 

Sitting there, side, by side, in the warm, 
fragrant darkness, Will: Meredith: felt Mavis 
tremble convalsively. Hecaught her hand in 
both his own, and held it firmly. 

‘Is is Owen Tressider!” she whispered. 
‘* He came down here to-day to join us, and 
‘he has met——”’ 
| « An old flame apparently ; none other than 
' my fiancée, Beatrice Millward.” 
| ‘Is it possible? Oh, Will. we ought not to 
;sit here any longer listening to their con. 

versation,” she faltered. 





, shot,” he replied, calmly, a wave of sudden de- 
ilicious. joy surging h his soul, and 
| sweeping all before it. ‘Mavis, be quiet, I 
mean to listen to every word they utter.” 

‘““I¢ is very cruel; very hard to bear,” 
Beatrice Millward went on & moan of: pain in 
her-voice. “ A joyless reunion after 20 longa 
' parting.” ‘ 

‘* And this young fellow you are about to 
marry ?’’ asked her companion. 

“ He is an artist, who transferred his affec- 
tion to me after being rejected by the girl he 
loved. He was candid enough to make this 
admission, and I was so lonely, so tired of my 
purposeless existence, that I accepted him, 
believing you to be dead. Owen, what have 
we oo that we should suffer a second paré- 
in: ” 

‘Bat for these fresh, ties, formed while 
under a mutual misconception, my meeting 
with you to-night in the grounds would have 
ushered in a new glad era for us both. It 
would more than have atoned forthe past,” 
exclaimed Owen Tressider, passionately. ‘‘ Yet 
honour forbids their being broken. Beatrice; 
my quéen, I have been faithfal to your memory 
— long, sad years; only to lose you at 

ast.” 

The music reached them from: afar with a 
faint, wailing sound ; the night breeze brought 
with it the scent of summer flowers. On the 
other side of that fragrant hedge of bloom two 
lovers bent forward, swayed by some sudden 
impulse; their lips met in along, clinging, 
thankful kiss; then, noiselessly, they.roze-and 
stole away together in the moonlight. 

‘* We are free, thank Heaven!” said Wiil 
Meredith, gratefally: ‘‘ Our fetters have-been 
broken, Mavis. It was. fortunate chanco—if 
chance it may be called—that brought Beatrice 
Millward and Owen Tressider within earshot 
ee mcm both for them and for us, 

“ Toan hardly realise it as yet,” she rejoined, 
clinging closely to him. ‘‘ It seems so strange, 
so wonderful, too good to be true.” 

Then, as Mam’selle came up, fall of as- 
tonishment, but a little at finding them 
together, Will Meredith a confidant of 
her, and won her over to their side. 

The next morning he had an early inter- 
view with Owen Tressider. It lasted nearly 
two hours ; there was so much to be revealed 
and explained, Ere: parted, the two men 
had become firm friends, Then, feeling young 
at heartonce more; Tressider went off in search: 
of Beatrics-Millward,; after a brief colloquy 
with Mavis. 

“ 80 I had stolen: lover from-yout” 
said Beatrice Millward, when the two. women: 
met, kissing Mavis as she spoke, - ‘* How you 
must have hated me,-child!” 

‘‘ All ‘unconsciously I avenged. myself by 
appropriating: yours, dear Mrs, Millward,’’ 
was the. blashing ye “I am-so glad, so 
very thankful that the mistake—if we may-so 
term it—was discovered in time to prevent it 
from marring all our lives.” 

‘In fact,” observed Will: Meredith, provok- 
ingly, later on, ‘‘ the whole thing was made: 
square, little woman, by forming ourselves 
into a Matual Benefit and TransferOompany;- 
Limited, and { fancy that none of us will ever: 
regret: the exchange effected; I shallnot- Of 
course, I can’t answer for you; women are 








‘* We didn’t ask ‘them to come within ear-» 





proverbially fickle. Bat you can’t have Owen 
Tressider new, even if you want him ; that is 
one comfort.” 

A double marriage took place on the return 
of the party to town, Gretchen and her tall 
guardsman witnessing the ceremony from the 
galiery of the church. 

If sunshine, rich, pure, radiant, may be ac. 
cepted as a favourable bridal omen, the newly. 
married couples had enough and to spare, 
glad earnest of the future in store for them 
both. 

[Tus END.) 








FACETiA€:. 


Dore light work—Cleaning the lamps. 

Tue old maid's favourite vegetable is to 
mate, O, ; 

As a rule orchestra: leaders are moral heroes. 
They all face the music.: 

Wuen the grocer retires from business he 
weighs less than. he did before. 

Te man with an order at the theatre is like 
@ successful prediction—he has come to pass. 

Tax is cheap. in this world, becanse the 
supply is so much Jarger than the demand. 

Hz: “I wonder ..what: makes. the. flies so 
sticky to.day?"’ She: ‘I suppose it must be 
that new fly paper you bought.”’ 

Tue facetions. father of a pair of twin 
babies: complained: that .althongh: they. filled 
the house with mausio he oould:not-tell one heir 
from another... 

A soremn old scientist printed the fact that 
by bathing the feet in tepid water a man could 
double his circulation, and now all the editors 
of our daily journals are having tanks fitted to 
their heating apparatua.: 

Interton Decorations —Stranger (to bar- 
tender in “‘art gallery’’): “I see you have 
fine interior decorations here, my friend.” 
Bartender: ‘‘ Best in the city, sir. There isa 
bottle of interior decoration that bas been in 
the cellar for twenty years.” 

Generosity or 4 Common Sonr.—There is a 
new baby over at Snazg’s, and when.the two- 
year old baby saw it he said: “I div ze new 
baby my erib.”” Tom was highly commended. 
Then someone.asked him where he was going 
to sleep,. ‘‘ Wif ze new baby,” he answered, 
coolly. 

THaT was a neat compliment paid by a 
French; ambassador in London to a peeress 
who: had been talking to him for an honar. 
The lady said;, ‘“‘ You must think I am very 
fond of the sound of my own voice.” The 
Frenchman .replied;. ‘I knew. you. liked 
music.”’ 

Mame, having been helped to-everything on 
the table,.slid. down from her chair with a 
sigh, ——— now,’ said —_ spoteians “eet 
SU; ve eaten 80:m' at you fee 
cneiees ” «I don't,” said Mamie, 
quickly, with a toss of her little head. ‘I 
only just feel nice.and smooth.” 

‘¢Wuar do you mean, Charles, by staying 
so long?) When: you went ont you said you 
could: go over tothe: Browns in ten minutes 
at the outside, and here.-you have been gone 
over two hours.’”’ ‘‘Isaid I could go over there 
in ten minutes at the outside; and so I did. 
The two hours extra, you know, I spent in- 
side,” 

Tue Motentirs axnp Movntaiws or Lirt.— 
Mra: De Cash :. ** Ob, yes, my plan of manag- 
ing a man is to let him have his own way 1n 


-amalH things, and then he is more impreseed 


when you oppose him in great things. Is is 
simple enough, and very easy.” Fair Young 
Bride: ‘ Bat what do you call small things? 
“ Oh, smokingin the back library, sitting with 
his legs crossed, neglecting to properly adjust 
his necktie; and soon. There's no use fizht- 
ing about.such-things. Bat when a man be- 
gins criticising milliners’ bills, it is time for a 
woman to assert hereelf.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Beauty Show at Spa has resulted in 
the first prizeof£200 being. awarded to Malle, 
Soucaret, a handsome: creole, from Guade- 
loupe, of French origin, aged 18; the second 
prize of £80 to Malle, Rosa, from Ostend, 
aved 16; and the third:of} £40: to a charming 
Viennese, aged 23. Besides five minor money 
prizes, valuable,rewards.in jewellery were 
given, and diplomas. The age of the com- 
petitors atthe show was fixed at from 16 to 
35 years, The, maximum .of the points 
which the jary could: award.was twenty, 
namely, two each for face,-complexion, hair, 
teeth, bust, figure, hands, feet, expression, 
and deportment. 


Autumn parasols in Paris are.of an enor- 
mous 8ize.. The:most fashionable are-of silk, 
with hand-painted garlands of hops-on «a 
ground of -blue,.sea.green and orange; bunches 
of grapes on cream: or pink, and asters and 
chrysanthemams~on. various. shades. The 
parasols are edged with a deep, full fringe. 


Tue cure of Princess Christian’s eyesight 
is proying a rather. more tedious affair than 
waa anticipated, and she.is to remain for six 
weeks under the treatment of the Wiesbaden 
oculist, though no operation will be needed, it 
is hoped. We regret to hear that:the weakness 
of the eyes has caused Her Royal Highness:a 
good deal of pain, as well‘as this tedious 
delay abroady Her daughters remain on a 
visit at Darmstadt; and Prince Christian is 
also still in Germany. 

THE How ae Frederick has» enjoyed her: 
visit to Kiel, and received a most affectionate 
welcome there from the Prince and. Princess 
Henry. Their dutiful and amiable:behaviour 
(very different to that of her eldest.son, the 
Emperor). seemed to. cheer, their .mother as 
nothing else.:has:.done-: since . her terrible 
bereavement, and it was noticed that her 
face wore more of its old bright looks than. 
have lightened its sadness for long past. 


Tue Dake vand, Duchess. .of : Westminater. 
pp rpm es ye late. After 
a long stay at Reay utherland, they 
last week, migrated to Eaton Hall... They 
were to go to. Grosvenor . House. for a forts. 
night, at the expiration of which  time.a 
move, will. be made. to Clisfden, where a stay 
of a couple of. months: will precede.a return to 
the family mansion in Grosvenor-street, 


Tere is nothing:in the wide, wide world 
equal to fox-bunting, according to the people: 
of Melton Mowbray. Already there are signs 
of activity among the ruling spirits of the 
8 'ableg and kennels, Visitors are also tarn:. 
ing sp. rng ‘ Wilton being . the 
tuost noteworthy,- Her ip .is staying at 
Egerton : Lodge... By eo itimvlatiog 
the energies of the Nimrods, there is to be a 
frand testimenialising on the,.ist November, 
Sir Bache: Canard will have: his: little matter 
presented to hinvat‘a complimentary dinner at 
toe Corn Exchange, Market Harborough ; and. 
at the eame time the opportunity will be taken 
cf conferring upon William Grant, his late 
huntsman, “a mark of esteem,” &c. Not- 
withstanding all this, there is an ominous 
erowl all round abont the scarcity of old foxes, 
tor cub-hunting does not satisfy your neok- 
or-nothing sportsman... 

Tae Countess Batthyany's death is much 
regretted in Hungarian. Society. Thongh 
feventy-fwo years of age, she kept her facul- 
ties to the lasty-and was tly beloved-by a 
large circle of friends, i will be remembered 
how ingeniously she saved her, husband from 
the ignominy of a felon's death; the Count 
was sentenced to be han and his wife 
managed to convey secretly to his prison.a 
dagger, so that he wounded himself in the 
throat, and had to be shot instead of hanged. 
Batthyany was the Hungarian Premier in 
1841; and the Countess warmly shared her 


STATISTICS. 


Tae United States Commissioners of Edu- 
cation report 12000000 children attending 
the public schools, of whom nearly 8,000,000 
were in average.daily attendance. The 
Southern States have made greater progress 
than other parts of the country. 


Tue Bible has had a wonderful circulation. 
A dozen editions:were issued in Germany a 
half century before the Reformation, which 
bronght it into prominence. Now probably 
‘there are 10 000 or more editions in existence; 
and a late duke succeeded in collecting about 
2.000 copies in almost every language under 
Heaven. 


Tue quantity of fuel consumed by a locomo- 
tive depends upon the quality, amount of work 
done, speed and character of the road. On 
luggage trains an average.consumption may 
be taken at about one to one and one-half 
pounds of coal consumed: per truck per mile, 
With passenger trains, the carriages of which 
are heavier and the speed higher, the coal 
consumption is greater. A lnggage train of 
thirty trucks. at a speed of thirty miles an 
hour would therefore burn from 900 to 1,350 
pounds of coal per hour. 





GEMS. 


Exrerrence does take dreadfully high school- 
wages, but he teaches like no other. 

Compiiments of congratulation are always 
kindly taken, and cost one nothing but pens, 
ink, and paper. 

Tue first ingredient in conversation is truth, 
the next good sense, the third good humour, 
and the fourth wit. 

Ir is better to sow a good heart with kind- 
ness than a field with corn, for the heart’s 
harvest is perpetual. 

As we grow in years and experience we be. 
come more tolerant, for it is'rare tosee a fault 
we have not ourselves committed. 

Weppines often leave old familiar hearts 
and places are haunted and empty as funerals. 
They are the funerals of old associations. 

Yours is ever confiding ;and we can almost 
forgive its disinclination to follow the counsels 
ofage for the sake of the generous: disdain 
with which it rejects suspicion, 

Time should not be allowed te pass without 
yielding fruits in the form of something learned 
worthy of being known, some good principle 
cultivated, or some good habit strengthened. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES: 


Fat Rascats:—One pound- of: flour, one- 
quarter pound of butter, one-quarter pound of 
currants, one ounce of moist sugar, half ora 
teaspoonful of salt; mix; then roll .out the 
paste. about an inch thick, dust:powdered 
sugar over it, cutinto rounds; bake in a quick 
oven. 


Grounp Rice Puppixc.—Mix two ounces of 
ground rice iu half-a-pint of cold milk; pour 
on it half-a pintof boiling milk, in which six 
lumps.of sugar have been dissolved, and stir 


ding an egg well beaten, and bake in a buttered 
tart. dish for three-quarters of an hour. 


Suare or Rick —Bake a quarter of a pound 
of rice, aa directed for plain rice-padding 
taking careto haveit dry, Remove the brown 


a little:almond or vanilla flavouring. Beat all 
together; bat.do. not boil after adding the eggs. 
Press the rice-into a monld; letit stand for 
some-hours until set, then turnit out on a 





husband’s patriotic views. 


glass dish. 


over the fire for ten minutes. Put in the pud-: 


skin, and mix with the rice the yolka of two. 
eggs, two ounces of powdered lum p-sugar, and: 





MISCELLANEODS. 


Tr you should teil all you know, the recital 
mighg not require any great length of time; 
but if you attempt to tell all you do-not know, 
one lifetime would not saffica, 

We think thata person may as well be asleep, 
for they can be only said to dream who read 
anything but with a view of improving their 
morals or regulating their conduct. 

Ir is only through the morning gate of the 
beautiful that you can penetrate into the 
realm of knowledge; that which we feel here 
as beauty, we shall one day know as: truth. 

Ir we work upon marble it will perish; if 
we work u brass, time will. efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into-dast ; but 
it we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue 
them. with principles, with the just-fear of 
God and love of our fellow:men, we engrave 
on those tablets something that will brighten 
to all eternity. 

Axx you surprised to find how independent 
of money peace of conscience is, and how 
much happiness: can be condensed in the 
humblest home? A cottage will not hold the 
bulky farniture-and sumptuous accommoda- 
tions of a mansion; but if God be there, a cot- 
tage would hold as much happiness as might 
stock a palace, 

A THREEPENNY trip round .the world, ex- 
tending over 103 days, has just been accom- 
plished. by a postcard, Two cards were des- 
patched from London, one westward on the 
6th Jane last, the other eastwards two days 
later, The latter occupied. seventy days on 
its journey, and cost 344., while the former 
took 103 days, and cost 3d. 

Four Pornts.—There were four good habits 
which a wise and good man earnestly recom- 
mended in his counsels, and by his own 
examples, and which he considered essentially 
necessary for the happy management of 
temporal concerns, These are punctuality, 
accuracy, steadiness, and despatch. Without 
the first, time is wasted; without the second, 
mistakes the most hurtfal.to our own credit 
and interest, and that of others, may be com- 
mitted; without the third, nothing can be 
well done; and, without the,fourth, oppor- 
tunities of advantage are-lost which it is im- 
possible to recall. 

Tur Campnor-Tres.—Why. do we continue 
to depend.on certain parts of the world for 
our supply of ghat have. become necessities ? 
Some of them are. vegetable products that 
with due care ought to be naturalized on rome 
part. of our continent, in which there is every 
variety of soil and climate. Why cannot the 
camphor-tree be grown? The tree is of the 
laurel family, and grows in China, Japan and 
several of the East India countries, [és isa 
tree of considerable gize, straight, towering, 
elegant. The leaves are oval, inclining to she 
lancehead shape, 98 they are pointed at each 
end. They are glossy and leathery, smelling 
of camphor strongly when rubbed in the hand, 
The. blossoms of the tree are very small; the 
fruit isa berry about the sizeof a pea, of a 
deep purple colour when ripe. The camphor 
does not exude from the tree, even when the 
bark is ont, bat. is found in little bunches in 
the pores.of the wood. To obtain it, the 
trunk, branches, and even the..roots.are cut 
into small bits and distilled: ‘The camphor, 
volatilized .by the heat, deposits on the cover 
of the: vessel,.as it cools,,and to remove it 
easily the inside of the cover is lined with a 
matting, of rice-straw. The crade camphor is 
exported, and in Europe and thia country 
prepared for the. market in the form under 
which we know it. The preparation of cam. 
phor originated: with the Venetians, and was 
jealously guarded, but. the Dutch in time 
obtained. the secret; and, succeeded: to an 
almost complete monopoly of the trade. The 
wood of the tree.is used for trunke and boxes, 
in which.40 preserve valuable vestments and 
garments, as the powerfal odour repels most 
insects. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. H —We regret we cannot accept the poem. 
E. 8. G.—Yes, unless with your parents’ permission. 


Nancy isa decided brunette, and writes a good but 
careless han 


Vv. V.—The inscription, ‘‘ Compliments of Mr. A. to 
Miss B,” would be correct, under the circumstances. 


Jasper.—‘' The world loves a spice of wickedness” 
ocours in Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” Book I, chapter 7. 


W. L.—There are plenty of periodical publications 
entirely devoted to the subject, to which we must beg to 
refer you. 

Ina.—The picture is that of a round-faced, smiling, 
kindhearted and thoughtful young lady, so far as we 
can judge. 


Syivia.—The young lady should undoubtedly speak 
first, or the gentleman may think she does not wish to 
recognize him. 

Mamrz.—Letters addressed to the managers of theatres 
will receive attention. The address of the party named 
is not known to us. 


A. B.—No doubt the firm in question will furnish any 
of the patterns on receipt of the price mentioned in the 
catalogue. 

R. A.—A simple remedy for an ordinary cold in the 
head is the inhaling of hartshorn. Spirits of camphor 
may also be used for the same purpose, 


Cc. Lait tid ok hands may - mete =e and oy 
by wearing ol: id gloves every night, first rubbing the 
hands over with cold cream or glycerine. 


T. T.—Unless for a morning or travelling dress, 
either of which should be as simple as possible, there 
is, generally speaking, no such thing as a plain waist. 

the - 
tal and physical qualifica‘ can be obtained b, 
cues with the president of the institution 
na . 


Cc. F. C.—l. Yes. The 19th chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings and the 87th of are alike. 2. The 
number of verses in the Old Testament is 23,214; in 


the New Testament, 7,959. 


P. P. L.—Diamonds perfectly free of colour are said 
to be of the first water, and are most valued. Those of a 
slight rose tint are valued highly, and next to these 
green tiated stones considered the best. 


Ivquisitive.—The drugs named will have the desired 
effect, but = age 8 ne ey and ———— 
use highly system, we must respect- 
fully decline to give you the required information. 

W. H.—Tell your mother what your aunt said about 
the young man going to marry his cousin, and she will 
soon learn the truth of the matter. The probability is 
that the rumour was merely a bit of gossip. 


Mary.—Nainsook, with tiny embroidered dots like 
point d’esprit, is the newest fabric for simple 
dresses, and they are made up with a yoke and 
cuffs of open em ery, and have long skirt drapery. 

J. B.—The lines— 

Thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay !” 
Are by Tom Moore. They occur in “‘ Lalla Rookh." 


W. W.—You are not too old to study a profession, if 
you should give your whole heart to it. But if you 
actually fer an out-dour life, your success in a pro- 
fession, the study of which you have yet to enter upon, 
might be doubtful. 

J. N. P.—Many counterfeit coins and medals exist. 
The Greek forgers were very skilful. e Roman 
forged money was mostly cast. Old English coins have 
also been forged, and rare dates are often found care- 
fully altered from common years. 

M. J. 3.—Charles F. Browne da mag Ward) edited 

“Vanity Fair,” a humorous publication, in New York, 
in 1860. After its failure he resorted to lecturing, an 
his first lecture was delivered on December 23rd, 1861. 
In 1866 he came to England, where he died of con- 
sumption. 

C. W. F.—To make lemon turnovers, take four dessert- 
spoonsfuls of flour, one of powdered sugar, the rind of 
one lemon, two ounces of melted butter, two , and 
a little milk. Mix flour, sugar, and lemon he the 
milk to the consistency of batter ; add the butter and 
eggs well beaten. Fry, and turn over. 

Enercetic ScHootarrkt will do well to study her 
spelling book a little closer. The portrait is that of a 
pleasant-looking Irish gl who has a decidedly good 
opinion of herself. 1. 8th of December, 1874, fell 
on Tuesday. 2 and 8 answered above. 4. Pota’ 
have a tendency to fatten. To keep slim avoid all foods 
containing starch and sugar ; also beer, spirits and wine, 
live chiefiy on animal food well cooked and stale bread, 
and take plenty of exercise. 5. Most improper. 6. 

Fair; practice from good copies. 7. The young gentle- 
man certainly should raise hat under the circum- 
stances. 


G. G. A.—The lines from Butler's ‘‘ Hudibras,” to 
which you refer, read as follows : 7" 


“ He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still ; 
Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 
For reasons to himself best known.” 


Lota.—1 and 2. They are secret .trade processes. 8. 
Take plenty of vigorous exercise in the open air, live 
8) ‘ly, and press out the blackheads with the barrel 

a watch key, and then bathe with spirits of wine. 4. 
Use it by all means ; it is not an uncommon shape. 5. 
Washes will do you no good. 6. With pleasure, but 
send stamp directed envelope. 


JeEnNYy.—All dresses for girls from ht to fourteen 
years of age are now made quitesimple. The skirts 
cling close to the figure, and are invariably finished 
with a long, soft sash, tied pte Mee the waist, 
with hanging’ ends behind, while the bodice is usually 
an English b or it is made with a yoke, and the 
full sleeves are gathered to a deep cuff. 


R. V.—To remove sunburn, take two drachms of 
t of sweet milk, and the 
on ; for half 
, 
When quite cold it is fit for 
be applied at bed-time and washed off 
in the morning with clear warm water. 

Rosr Beyepicta —1. Careless, untidy, and inquisi- 
tive ; possibly good-hearted. 2. No, but very undeta: 
nate to the person who is of that temperament. 3. Act 

y and kindly toall. 4. Yes; do nothing of the 

without e. mother’s leave. 
show it or tell it. 6. Care and practice. 7. Yes, unless 
you are . 8. Yes, if you carry it too far. 9. 
Cut them and soak frequently in hot water. Above 
all, do not wear tight boots. 10. No. 11. The 24th 
March, 1858, and the 26th May, 1869, both fell on Wed- 
nesday. Kindly in justice to other correspondents in 
a limit the number of your questions to say half-a- 
jozen, 


HAND IN HAND. 


Men go about in blank dismay, 
Hungry oi heart and soul. 


Like chance-sown weeds they grow, and drift 
On to the drowning main. 

Oh, for a lever that would lift 
Thought to a higher plane ! 


There is a courage that partakes 
Of cowardice ; 


When no low thoughts of self intrude, 
ym adjust our rights ; 

And that seeks its selfish good 
Dies in its own delights. 


How much we take! how little give ! 
Yet e life is meant 
To help all lives ; each man should live 
For all men’s betterment. 0 


ennean re en eae oe ites ot — 
no’ wa presen: ts 1 ue 
nof a relative or ate, Semsio 3 = in oe 

you mi ve the youn y a nice 
book, say, a copy of Moores, Tennyson's Whittier’s, 
Longfellow’s or Lowell's poems, or some of Sir Walter 
Scott’s, Bulwer’s, or Thackeray's novels, 

Curiovs.—The American Indians included in the 
census in each State and Territory are those reckoned 
as civilized, or outside of tribal organizations. Indians 
not taxed are by law excluded from the census. Esti- 
mates of their number vary widely—from 200,000 to 
850,000 (the latter as estimated in the census of 1870), 
while the latest census or estimate of the Indian 
agencies, as reported in 1881 to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, gives 246,417 Indians, excluding Alaska, 


N. H. C.—The steamships Sirius and Great Western 
arrived at New York on A’ 23, 1838, the first from 
Cork, and the latter from Bristol. The Sirius arrived 

and had the honour of being the first ocean steam- 
ship to arrive in New York ; but the credit of being the 

steam vesael to cross the Atlantic is due to the 
Savannah, bn dhe Ler in New bo 45! oe ae 
here she procee to Savannah, , where 8) 
arrived in A 1819. From there (May 25) she steamed 
for Liv which she reached on June 20. 


W. J. 8.—There are a number of reci; 
of felons. One is to stir half a ul of 

one ounce of Venice turpentine’ with a stick until the 
mixture like granulated honey. Wrap a pee 
coating of it round the finger with a cloth. If the felon 
is only recent, the pain, it is said, will be removed in 
six hours. a nanan ment be 8 ape teers 
begin to swell, get the tincture belia, and wrap 
rel poche gy pee saturated with the tincture. 
t 





will never fail, it is said, if applied in season, 


M. H. T.—In r to the amount of sleep required 
by persons in health, it seems to be conceded that the 
average is from seven to eight hours. Some get along 
with six, or even five hours, but no one measure will do 
for all, nor same amount of sleep suffice even 
for the same at all times. .A person weakened by 
sickness require more hours than one in good 
bodily condition ; and so will the one who has exhausted 
himself by hard or mental efforts. There is, 


the temperament, much u m the 
t deal upon the ex ons in- 
of labour. 


person u) whom 
it was conferred was Irnerius, a professor of law, at the 
He induced the Em: 


, upon whom the 
was wed. He received 
it from the College of Asti, Italy, in 1329. 


R. H. W.—There are many ways of obscw glass, 
some of the plans making the glass permanently ited, 
others only Saenerere £0. For permanence, take a 
flat piece of marble, dip it into glass-cutters’ sharp sand, 
moistened with water; rub over the glass, dipping fre- 

water. If the frosting is required 


Ae 
He 
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